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E ditorial.. 


Tne year that has passed has meant ‘much to China. 
The waves of progress have rolled up to a point never reached 
before. The virulent plague that appeared in Man- 
‘churia was, for the first time in China, dealt with 
according to scientific methods. On the urgent 
demand of the people, expressed through its representatives, the 
cause of constitutional government was pushed forward by the 
appointment of an earlier date for its inauguration. In its 
battle with the opium curse the sézcerity of the Chinese was 
publicly recognized—a point of great importance. A movement 

against the use of cigarettes was started which became so 
effective as to determine public opinion in some places. Famine 
again raised its fearful sceptre over a large area. In making 
plans to relieve the distress caused thereby, both Chinese and 
foreigners took a determined attitude towards the organizing 
of permanent relief works -so as to at least initiate the task of 
doing something eal eliminating the causes that bring about 
these regularly-recurring catastrophes. Then, as the climax 
of a year full of. momentous events and as the result of many 
decades of persistent propaganda, comes the Revolution. This 
Revolution is not only an expression of political unrest, but also 
an indication of moral awakening. -It has been conducted 
along civilized lines in so far as any state of war is compatible 
with true civilization. The great outstanding fact of the past 
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7 baies iS that it has seen the new ideas come ont on top to stay. 
In much sorrow, and sometimes in fear, many real lovers of 
China, native and foreign, have toiled to plant the ean that 
will help to make her truly great. | 

This year these toilers have seen the first-fruits—on an inch 
scale—of their labors. For 191i will stand out in the history 
of China as the year when the New China came out into the 
light. It is-true the struggle is not yet over, but reactionisin 
and medievalism are now on the defensive with a rapidly 
decreasing territory to defend. New China is at last in the 
seat of power! Towards the future we look with hearts more 
confident than ever that light will conquer night and that right 
will command might. 

WHAT are the signs of hope in the present _ crisis in 
China? On the surface things look anything but hopeful. 
The Empire is without any government whose 
authority is universally recognised. ‘he Manchu 
dynasty has lost its power, and Yuan Shih-k‘ai, under the title 
of Premier, is the ruler of northern China, aud directs civil 
and military affairs at his will. The southern provinces have 
declared their separate independence and those who have 
directed the Revolution are pledged to establish a republic, but 


there is, as yet, no single governing body to which all yield | 


allegiance. ‘The two parties are at this moment in conference 
and are endeavoring to reach a settlement and to restore peace. 
Meanwhile, in a great part of the country, a state of anarchy 
- prevails. Cities and towns are plundered, brigandage is wide- 
spread, the roads and waterways are unsafe, and property is at 
‘the mercy of the strongest. A careless observer would say 
that China was falling to pieces, that a great catastrophe was 
destroying the unity of the Empire and that we are fated to 
see a period of unexampled disorder in which the warring 
fragments of the nation will reduce everything to ruin before 
law and order are restored under a stable government. 


Bur can we not see under the welter of confusion and 
misery that now exists much that justifies hope and inspires: 


- encouragement : ? ‘To begin with, it is a 


Signs of Bope. cheering sign that the Chinese people have 
had the courage to break with the corrupt and degrading 
influences that brought their SO low, They have 
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1912] Editorial | 
shown. true saab and a willingness to die for liberty. 
Then there is the fact that the revolutionists have been willing 
‘to aecept'a bare living or the smallest of salaries while they: 
gave up theit time to the service of the great cause. ‘To see 
Chinese subordinate the desire of gain to the attainment of an 
ideal is another cause for hope, an evidence that a, new a 
AND there is the thought too that. this break with the 
corrupt and outworn system of the past ‘means the presence 
| and power of new life, a life destined to raise and 
—— remake this nation, and set it one day with the 
other nations of the world as an equal. This life is showing 
itself perhaps in f rms that are strange and crude, but the 


life, the energy, is there. | 
AGAIN, when | hina is at peace once lose, we shall be for 
the first time face to face with the Chinese people. It is not ~ 
much to say that in the past the world has 
Fane _ known the people through their government. 
Always the imperial power intervened to hinder and even to 
persecute. It met the world with a stubborn refusal to change, 
a determination to prevent any friendship or intercourse 
between this people and those of other lands. It changed, no 
doubt, at times, y igri to superior force or following a 
tortuous policy, but its spirit never changed, -Hence the 
contradiction between what those who knew the people felt 
about them and the face they showed as a nation to the world. 
When the revolution is accomplished we shall find that the 
world will recogni the reasonableness and fine qualities of 
the Chinese as it has not been able to do before. Many 
Chinese puzzles wil ? vanish aud men will see things as s they 


are. 


* Bot the bright st hope of all is that of those whi see in 
this rising of a people the coming in of education, liberty, and — 

toleration. Education is sure to spread, for the 
penal revolution is born of modern education and has 
1S Ae drawn its force from it; liberty will be won, too, 
though no doubt’ slowly aud painfully, while the patriarchal 
theories of China are giving place to ideas of personal inde- 
pendence and _ representative government ; but the most 
wonderful thought of all is that the spirit of persecution must 
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forever perish in the fires of this revolution. For two centuries 
the Manchu dynasty has sternly repressed Christianity, break- 
ing out at times into fierce persecutions, so that the history of 
religious progress has been marked at every step by the blood 
of the martyrs. But now in numerous instances Christians and 
those who have received Christian education abroad or in China 
have shown that they were willing to die for what they held to 

be right ; and in more than one quarter, liberty of religion has 
been proclaimed as part of the charter of human rights for 
which men are fighting here, as our fathers fought in old time. 
Never again can the old state of things prevail. Complete © 
religious toleration must come within a measurable time. : 
: To us who behold these wonderful changes it is another * 
evidence of God’s work in history, a new instance of that 
‘‘day of God’’ which breaks down by its judgments the proud, 
sweeps away the ‘‘refuge of lies,’? and brings in the new day 
of peace and righteousness. 


ok 
THE new order when it is ushered in will certainly be a 
time of testing to our Chinese Christians such as they have | 
not had before. Prosperity sometimes drowns 
“Testing. where adve ity has failed to crush. If Christian- 
"ity should become popular in China and there come 
a great inrush the church, it certainly would be most 
difficult to keep the church pure and to have its. members 
educated up to the point where they would have been with fewer 
numbers. During the past hundred years, however, a good 
foundation has been laid, there is a fair abundance of Christian 
literature, which could now very easily be greatly increased, 
and the present Christians should constitute a working force 
which need not be despised. Some of the chief of the 
Revolutionists, while perhaps not pronounced Christians, ‘are 
yet favorable to Christianity, and would doubtless lend their 
influence to the work of giving the Christian religion to 
the Chinese. We would earnestly suggest that this time, 
which is a time of waiting to many, should be a special time 
of prayer, looking towards the future which is big indeed with 
possibilities. 


~ ‘THE past month has been a very trying one for most of 
the missionaries living in the interior. While both Iimperialists 
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and Revolutionists. seni seemingly, and we think really, been 
most anxious to protect all foreigners, yet they 
have been unable in many instances to con- 


Citcumstances. | | 
trol the situation and keep down rioting and 


check the many marauding bands of plunderers who, for the 
most part, have little regard for life, whether foreign or Chinese. 

In many instances the missionaries have heen kept in very 
unpleasant suspense, disliking exceedingly to leave their work, 

but on the other hand having to face the possibility of being 
cut off from escape if serious trouble should occur. Our 
Missionary News columns show that some have suffered severe 
_hardships in trying to get to places of safety, while a few 
lives have been lost. One is forcibly reminded of rgoo ; for, 
while the situation is vastly different, yet the unceftainty of 
just what turn events may take, and what may be the outcome 
of a successful: Revolution in China, or the reverse, taken to- 
gether with the chaotic condition of the country in so many 
parts, due to famine and disorganized government, constitute 
a considerable element of danger. One would wish to con- 
sider long and carefully before leaving the Chinese Christians, 
who count so: much upon the presence of the missionary at 
_ such times, or to expose mission property to the increased 
danger which comes from not being occupied, yet in many 
cases it has seemed best to come to the coast or other place 
of safety anda —s extensive exodus has been made from 


many interior places. We can only hope that the way may 
soon open for the ceful return of all, to wider ope doors 
| and more fruitful fields than ever before. 


It is a cause fo sincere regret, in which missionaries of | 
all Societies will heartily join, that the greatest missionary 
_.. Society in the world should have to curtail its oper- 
The 
ations to the extent of detaining at home fifty-seven 
. “seasoned workers’’ and a number of new recruits, 
on account of the heavy debt of the Society, which has been — 
steadily increasing for a number of years, and the determina- 
tion to bring their expenditures within their income—a wise 
decision, no doubt, but one which must bring sorrow to the 
hearts of many. sr this will be a great blow to 
mission work in many countries, but it is hoped that the great 
Church of England will again rise to the occasion, and. once 
more place. itself in the vau of those who are peeking to evan- 
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gelize the uations which are without Christ. Doubtless there 
will be some compensation in the increased prayer that will 
arise from the hearts of many native Christians and foreign 
missionaries that tle Lord of the Harvest will ‘‘ thrust forth’” 
his laborers, in this matter. The Church of England cannot 
afford to take a retrograde step, and it is: almost unthinkable 
that it should.. We trust the new year will see an awaken- 
ing in the cause of Missions in = England, and that all God’s 
people imay rejoice together in the i ee prosperity. ‘of the 
Church Missionary Society. 
AFTER a careful investigation the Central China Famine 
Relief Committee has estimated that two and a half million 
people will be in dire need this- winter, and. that 
gyxtse the no less than Mex. $12,000,000 will be. required 
occa a to save them from starvation. ‘The Committee 
has thus far been hindered from starfing work in North Kiang- 


‘su on account of political unrest. Promises of police protec- 


tion are being received this past week, and the Committee is 
prepared to begin operations the moment that adequate pro- 
tection is guaranteed. The death rate will probably not be 
large until the middle of January, although the distress is very 


real. Work has been begun on.a. scale in a few 


in the Yangtse valley. | 
The first thing needful for the is 


Much will .be contributed -by benevolent Chinese, and the 


Government will grant funds. The men of the New China 
are wide awake to the necessity for government action in pre- 
venting starvation this winter, and in undertaking a_ policy 
of conservation to guard against flood and famine in the future. 
All work undertaken by the Central China Famine Relief 
Committee will be done with a view to preventing future 
famines, and except to those incapacitated for work, relief will 
be given only in return for work upon dykes and canals which 
will be of permanent value in reclaiming the district. “ This 
Committee aspires to be the last of its kind in China. | 
Meanwhile, as in previous years, mtich money will have 
to be raised in Great Britain, America and on the Continent, 
if large numbers are to be prevented from dying of starvation. 
At the meeting of December 22nd, the Committee adopted a 
plan for a publicity campaign at home, presented by Mr. Earl 
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H. Cressy. . This provides for sicunltancos publicity campaigns 
in America, in Great Britain and on the Continent to secure 
liberal contributions as an expression of international nenenee | 
hood, and good willto the New China. 

The thing which China has most need to learn is the 
lesson of brotherhood, not oily throughout the Empire, but 
with the foreigner. That the New China has already imbibed 
this spirit is Routes and such an expression of friendship 
will meet with a hearty response. Now is the psychological 
moment. The best wey to promote aw on earth i is to prac- 


tise good-will toward men. l* 
There is no question but that such an ‘apee to the home 


lands will meet with an instant and liberal response. Cities — 
and various religious and secular organizations will be asked 
to send, along with money, a message of good will, which will 
be transmitted to the Chinese press. It is eshential that this 
appeal be made at once. It will be most powerful if it be the 
united expression of all of those ‘in Clrina — in the 
welfare of the Chinese. 

_ American and British Committees will be! formed the last 
week of the year to systematize the matter of writing special 
letters home to co-ordinate this work with ” general cam- 
paign. 
The Committee counts on the co-operation of the mission- 
ary body. Further details will appear in the papers. Those 
willing to help should connnunicate at once with Mr. Cressy 
at the Central China Famine Relief Committee office, 16 Kiu- 
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_ DovusBTLESS a great deal of time has been wasted in the 
study of the Chinese language, owing in the early days to a 
| _ lack of adequate Lessons, Dictionaries and Helps, 
Banguage and later to unsystematized | ‘methods. Pedagogy 
Study. 

could do much for the new missionary as well as 
for the sles | in schools. Where each one is left to follow his 
own devices, even with a prescribed course, there is apt to be 
much meandering and unprofitable effort which might be 
avoided ‘if proper instructors were to be supplied. We take 
pleasure, accordingly, in calling attention to the notice else- 
where of the Union Language Schoo] for Missionaries to be 
held in Shanghai during the coming China New Year’s season. 
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The Sanctuary. 


“The effectual fervent prayer of @ righteous man avatleth much.’— 


St. James v, 16. 


““ For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew xviii, 20. 


Contrition is a hearty: sorrow for, 
and detestation of, sins committed, 
with a firm resolution of sinning no 
more. It may be ferfect, arising out 
of a hatred of sin, the motive of 
which is the love of God: or tmper- 


fect, arising out of a hatred of sin, 


having some other supernatural me- 
thod, the fear of hell or the love of 


heaven; the first is free from self- 


interest.”’ 
Bp. Webb: Zhe Cure of Sout!s. 


PRAY 


For a continually increasing spirit 
of harmony and ability to work to- 
gether as the management of Church 
affairs is turned over to the Chinese 


(P. 9). 
That the Church’s need for more 


efficient leadship by the Chinese-—- 


well-trained, patient, discreet, buoy- 
ant, sympathetic, resourceful—may 
be supplied. (P. 10). 


That the Holy Spirit will give that 
Power without which there cannot be 
an efficient working Church. (P. Io}. 


That the religion of our converts 
may be thorongh-going and deep. 
(P. 10). 

That the Chinese Christians may 
lig constantly in spirituality. (P. 
10). 

For sincerity and mutual regard 
between missionary and convert and 


between convert and convert. (P. 


#1). 

That the Christian Chinese may be 
filled with a burning desire to teach 
the truths of their religion to their 
children and neighbors. (P. 12). 


That Christ’s disciples here may 
have the same power of a life-long 
devotion to the Master Who has 
bought them with a price, as any ever 
show to meptonets or guild, or any 
other cause. (P. 14). | 


That the religious journals may 
carefully cultivate and encourage the 
good in Chinese institutions to make 
it better and then best. (P, 20), 


That Chinese pastors, preachers, 
Bible-women, teachers other 
workers in church, school and hos- 
pital may be better examples in liber- 
ality of giving—money, time, and 
effort ; in earnestness and simplicity 
of prayerfulness; in zeal and service; 
apt to teach, faithful and kind ‘in 
discipline, correction and exhorta- 
tion ; consistent, considerate, con- 
ciliatory end helpful ‘‘ with all long- 
suffering and doctrine,” 


A PRAYKR FOR CHINA | 


O Lord our Governor, Father of all 
Sons and Supreme Ruler of all the 
ages, Whose will is manifested in the 
history of the nations; Show forth 
Thy power, we beseech Thee, in this 
nation, now in this time of trouble 
and of conflict. Inspire in the hearts 
of the people a right ideal, and move 
them to seek after it according to 
Thy laws. Direct into the ways of. 
Thy truth the minds of them that 
lead and rule. Enlighten with Thy 
counsel the hearts of all that are 
perplexed. Hear the right, O Lord, 
and consider the complaints of all 
that suffer wrong. Preserve the Jand 
from anarchy and from terrors of un- 
bridled war. In the midst of disorder 
grant comfort to the suffering, and 
sustain Thy Christian people in faith- 
fulness and godliness. And in Thine 
own time and Thine own way give 
peace. Through Jesus Christ our 


Tord. Amen. 


GIVE THANKS. 


For the latent power that exists in 
the Chinese Church, and for its effect 
in counteracting the dangers that 
arise. (P. 13). a 

For the teaching and preaching 
ability that has been shown in the 
body of Christians. (P. 15). 


For the influence of Christianity, 
that has led to the avoidance in the 
present. revolution of the horrors. 
which accompanied the fall of- the 
Yuan dynasty. (P, 24), ae 
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Contributed Articles 


Weakness and Strength a Chinese Christians. 


| HE missionary is an iB Like his Master, he sees 
(T} the best that is in men; seeks opportunity to improve . 
that best so that it shall become still better; notes 
clearly the potentialities of each and of all. But like 
the Master, he also sees the weak places in character and 
developinent, since only thus may he be of real assistance in 
the struggle toward better conditions. True love is not blind ; 
it sees not only present development, but also future orowtli | 
The present itself can be properly appreciated only by combin- 
ing with it both the story of the a with its changes and the 
assurance of the future. . 
There are many elements alk yet sufficiently developed 
in Chinese Christians, notable lacks in character, zeeds that 
they themselves recognize and into which the missionary who 
loves them may enter with sympathy. _ | 
Chinese Christians need the ability to work together. 
So long as they are under the hand of a strong leader—a 
missionary who by force of character or by virtue of his official 
position in the church can and does serve asa final court of 
appeal and is able to carry.his point almost as a dictator—the _ 
preachers and teachers, together with the rank and file of the — 
church membership, fall in line and may. be welded together 
as a harmonious working force. It has been felt by some that 
in China the episcopal form of church government is most in 
line with the genius of the people ; but even so, there is still 
needed harmony of spirit among the workers, an esprit de corps 
that shall lead each to subordinate his own. will and way to the 
welfare of the church as a whole. With less strongly cen- 
tralized forms of polity, the a need is felt yet more 
emphatically ; ; and the more the management of church affairs 
is turned over to the Chinese,—as it. must and should be,—the 
more is it found that perhaps the greatest need is for ~~ this 
spirit of harmony, this ability to work together. 


Note —Readers of the RECORDER are rebsindbd that the Editorial Board 
- assumes na, responsibility for the views expressed by the, writers of articles 
published ih these pages. 
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As the Chinese take over from the missionaries the 
leadership in the church, another need becomes prominent. 
This is the need for leaders who are themselves already 
equipped with this ability to work together and have in 
addition those peculiar elements that are always required in 
leaders. It may indeed be said that here, as in other points, 
the need of the Church is the same as the néed of the nation— | 
strong and wise leadership. The Chinese may be willing to 


submit to the dictatorship of a strong man of another race ; 


but they will not submit to weak leadership, whether from 
abroad or from among themselves. The Church needs, and 
will need more and more, efficient leadership by men of their 
own number, men who are not merely well trained, but also 
patient, discreet, buoyant, sympathetic, resourceful. ; 

Chinese Christians, as well as their leaders, need that 
spirit which shall make the Church a working Church. This 
has been felt by all whose duties include ehurch leadership. 
There are many elements that go to.the making of an efficient 
working Church; possibly they can all be summed up in the 
one word Jower, which only the Spirit of God Himself can 
furnish. It means that religion must be thorough-going and 
deep, not merely superficial. It means that there will be such 
persistency of effort as is cultivated only by unwavering faith. 


And the result will be evident in a Church that is itself an 


evangelistic force. As compared with what has been reported 


of witness-bearing in the life of Korean Christians, as well as 


in the life of other races saved from paganism, those who love 
the Chinese and have the deepest faith in them must admit 
that they exhibit much less eagerness i: passing on the Gospel 
message with power to their friends and fellows. Like many 
of our own Western Christians, they need to be made into 
ardent workers for Christ and the Church. — | 
Chinese Christians as a whole lack spirituality. The 
excess of this element among some races is indeed largely a 
matter of race temperament; and as it prevails especially 
among some of the races of the Orient, the comparative absence 
of such spirituality among the Chinese is perhaps the more 
remarkable. It is easy to explain, of course, that the Chinese 
are practical rather than ideal by nature. ‘In logic, they are | 
pragniatists ; in life, inclined to be materialists. But wherever 
Christianity has gone, it has developed in every other race a 
strong appreciation of spiritual things, transforming what was - 
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formerly superstition, with a mythological tradition behind | 
‘it, into faith founded ou well-attested history ; and the mission- — 
ary is right in desiring that the same process shall be manifest — 
in China. That it is not yet fully manifest may mean merely 
that Chinese Christians are not developed as they will be some 
day ; but it certainly indicates a — need of the em 
time. | | 
Parallelling these needs, there are dangers theeationionn 
Chinese Christian life—not those dangers from outside, of © 
which one is reminded in every time of turmoil, but the more 


insidious dangers that lurk inside the Church and often in — 


the inmost fibers of the being of a people —_ coming into 
the light of the Christian hope. | . 

As Chinese Christians need the ability to work together 
harmoniously, so they are threatened—as in their national, so 
also in their religious lives—with the danger of individualism. 
Why do they fail to work together as we of the west have 
been schooled to do through the experience of centuries? Is it 
not because of mutual distrust? Even those who have become 
sincere Christians, find it extremely difficult to believe that 
other Christians are equally sincere. This is only one mati- 
festation of that inherent individualism that has led competent 
observers to rank the Chinese as the most democratic of — 
peoples. This individualism has heretofore been largely held — 
in leash by the sense of family authority ; but as that is begin- — 
ning to grow less. marked. than formerly, the individualistic © 
spirit is given greater liberty. The Church inculcates filial © 
piety that is more real than the formal observances of the 
Coufucian code; but. the very fact that, in most Protestant 
churches, each Christian is received on his own profession so 
emphasizes the importance of the individual that, in church 
affairs perhaps even more than elsewhere, there is real danger. 
Suspicion fosters cliques, leaders who are mutually jealous 
gathering around them separate parties which may shake the 
local, and sometimes even the wider, Church fellowship to its 
very depths. This is perhaps the — and ——— of all the 
perils that beset Chinesé Christians. 

Parallelling the need for efficient |  tebdesbhie, there is 
the danger of dependence. It rests on that quality in the 
Chinese which is at the same time most winsome and most 
exasperating to foreigners, their childlikeness. If one thinks 
that this is childlikeness, it is exasperating; but when recog- 
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nized as childrenlikeness, it can be to the disciple of Christ 
only a reminder of the words of the Master, ‘‘Except ye turn, | 
and become as little children, ye shall in-no wise enter into 


- the kingdom of heaven.’’ Those who come sincerely come as’ 


children to the Savior; and with that tender and scrupulous 
syinpathy that the child requires must they be welcomed 
and treated. With the same care must they be trained to 
trust not in men—even though they be missionaries,—but 
in God Himself. The danger is that they shall depend on 
the foreigner—for oversight, for assistance in personal affairs 
of all sorts, for advice that only a fellow-Chinese is competent 
to give, sometimes even for spiritual and moral dictatorship. 
When the missionary turns the Chinese Christians over to the 
care of the Chinese pastor, they may feel, both that the 
missionary has become heartless after all his earlier watch ful- 
ness over them, and that the Chinese pastor is not a superior 
being such as the one on whom they have been depending | 
heretofore. As anxiously as a parent trains his child to become 


_ self-dependent so that he may be released from the constant 


watchifulness of infancy, so must the Chinese Christian be 
taught, from his first coming into Church -yseelatrat that he i is 
not to depend on the foreign missionary. 

Parallelling the need for depth and power in the Chris- 
tian life, is the danger that the Church be considered merely 
as one more of the many sects of China. ‘I‘hat it should be 
so regarded by non-Christians would not be strange: the 
danger is that Christians themselves shall agree with this 
opinion, even though they are also persuaded that theirs is 
the best of all the sects. Unless they realize that Christ 
gives them salvation and power, on a different basis entirely 
from anything that is even imagined by those who are not 
Christians, they will naturally subside, after their first joy on 
being received into this goodly fellowship, into the position 


“of those who are Christians by profession, almost as Moham- 


miedans are such by race; will think that their children are 
born Christians and ‘need no peculiar nurture, that there is no 
responsibility of the Christian for the salvation of other souls: 
thus will be cut the nerve, not only of propagandisin, = | 
even of evangelism. ‘This danger is insidious. 

‘Closely related thereto is a fourth danger. As there is 
deep need for spirituality on the part of Chinese Christians, 
so there is the corresponding danger, that the external forms 
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of religion shall take the place of the spirit of faith ; 
that form shall be accepted in place ‘of substance ; that the 
Church and its observances will lull the spirit that sheiia be 
stirred by the presence of Christ within. It is an easy peril 
in any land, this satisfying oneself with the husk of religion, 
comforting the soul with the assurance that careful observance 
of ecclesiastical requirements is good insurance for happiness . 
here and hereafter: how much more among a people whose 
entire conception of religion has been in these observanices, 
with scarcely a thought—except on the part of the few who 
have not been influential with the many—for the deeper things 
of the spirit! While there is probably little likelihood that the 
Chinese will come to be bound by forms, like the Jewish 
scribes, there is the ever-present possibility that pny muilay be 
satisfied with them, like the Pharisees, _ 

There is indeed so little likelihood of bondage to forms 
that the bugbear of denominationalism is not one to terrify 
auy lover of tle Chinese Church, One may accept the 
strongest statements as to the wrong of sectarianism : even so, 
there is little ground to suspect that the Chinese will be so. 
influenced, even by the most rigid sectarian teaching, that they 
will be kept apart thereby. They may have their own cliques 
and sects; but these are not liable to be the perpetuation of 
Occidental differences. This is one danger, often mentioned 
indeed, and against which we hear strong inveighing, which 
need not be set down as serious for Chinese Christians, at 
least when they themselves are put in charge of ecclesiastical 
affairs. | | 

No matter how clearly the abiabelaite sees ‘ee perils 
and needs of Chinese Christians, he emphasizes them, not 
because he is hopeless, but because he is so hopeful that he 
can afford to point out even the darker features in the 
landscape, knowing that he can turn quickly to look where the 
sun is shining and hope is clear. He is always the optimist. 
There are in the Chinese Church, sometimes not yet clearly 
manifest, /a/ent powers that more than counteract all the 
dangers. If those who live in China, not as Christian workers, . 
come to be admirers of this wonderful people, how much more 
those who see them through the Master’s eyes ! 

Chinese Christians have a power of devotion that. 
watrants the prediction that it will gradually produce the 
spirit of harmony, the esprit de corps, which need one is at 
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present compelled to note, and will remove that mutual 
distrust which is so marked a danger. That there is this — 
power of devotion, both to Christ aud to the Church, was 
made evident in 1900, not merely in isolated cases, but in a 
widespread willingness to suffer, to testify and to seal the 
testimony with blood. The same spirit has been seen many a. 
time in the servant who makes his master’s interests his own ; 
aud it may be that the foreigner is wrongly suspicious of the 
spirit of the servant who so identifies himself with his 
employer that he speaks of the household goods as ‘“ ours.’’ 
The faithfulness of the clerk in the shop, of the apprentice to 
his master, of the guardian to the child, of many to their 
guilds and societies—all this is so commonplace in Chinese 
life that we may have underrated its worth. It shows the 
spbility to subordinate one’s own personal interests to those of 
‘an ‘individual employer, of a guild, of a religious sect. And 
when the Chinese becomes a Christian, it means the power. of | 
lifelong devotion to a Master who. has bought him with a 
price, to a Church that is the body of the Master. Here 
surely is a potentiality that will come out brighter and 
brighter as time goes on; and we may look to see the Chinese 
Church of the future one that shall make its mark with 
success where now danger seems to hover. 

So also with the powers of administration. Efficient 
leadership does surely need an impulse that it has yet to 
receive in full measure—though even here can be seen already 
potency for days to come;—but administrative ability is so 
marked among the Chinese that no one who appreciates them 
can fail to anticipate that the Church of the future will, at 
any rate, be well managed. In commercial affairs, the whole 
world knows the reputation of the Chinese. Even in public 


affairs, when a statesman is given free hand (which, alas, has ye 


been too seldom) he can work wonders. In every sphere of 

Chinese life, wherever it has been free from that suspicion 
which saps energy and initiative, this latent ability has come 
into full play: can there be any doubt that the same will be 
true in the Church? For the most part, the nation has 
suffered because mutual suspicion and jealousy have limited — 
the free manifestations of this power largely to private affairs, 


- often to those of a single family or clan. When the spirit of __ 


Christ has molded His disciples into one body, so that 
individual initiative and ability are allowed full play, Chinese 
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_ Christians will not be lacking administrators and leaders quite 


equal to the foreigners on whom they now depend. — 

‘If Chinese Christians are lacking in depth of earnestness, 
and thus are in danger of satisfying themselves with their 
own salvation, without reaching out in evangelistic efforts for 
their fellow men, there is at least great hope in their peculiar 
fitness for presenting the Gospel. By this is meant, not that 
fitness which comes from. their being of the same race with 


those who are to be reached and so knowing intuitively how _ 


to touch them with the truth of the word and the power 
of the Spirit, but. rather the fact that, among the Chinese 
perhaps more notably than among most peoples, there is 
to be found the natural capacity for transmitting to others 


what has been received. Oné sign of this, evident in most _ 


Oriental countries, is the presence of the story-teller wherever 
people congregate. Another is the honor in which the teacher 
is held, even though he be not a trained trainer of youth. The 
great sages of China have been teachers, who by word of mouth 
have passed on the torch to their successors: In the body of © 
Christians, it is early evident that they possess preaching ability, 
and also teaching ability. Even the illiterate are often effective 
public speakers, listeners hanging on their words, they 
themselves enjoying the thrill of holding and touching an 
audience ; and all the more is this true as they come to speak, 
not from their own shallow minds, but from divine inspiration. 
As teachers, they require only. some training in the pedagogical 
ideals of the West to combine them with their own latent ability 
and become compelling and i inspiring leadersof youth. Already 
they are bearing the burden, in many places, of the Gospel 
preaching for which there are not enough missionaries to cover 
the field: they do it well ; and the: i cated to do it better and 
better. | 
With all other latent powers, it will hs of little lasting 
_ worth that the,Chinese shall devote themselves to the service of 
Christ as administrators or evangelists, ifthere is not beneath it 
all a capacity for spiritual power also. But there is this capa- 
city. To be sure, as yet, too few of the leaders exhibit it in 
any marked degree ; and too few of the rank and file of the 
Church membership appear to have much conception of what 
- such power may be. But already there are outstanding men of 
deep Godward perceptions and Spirit-filled earnestness. Most 
missionaries know a few humble Christians who are men (or 
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women) of power in prayer, obscure preachers to whom it is a 
delight to listen as they preach, because it is evident that they 


have been with Jesus. The presence of these scattered earnest 
souls, together with the gladly-welcomed leadership of men of 


_ spiritual power, of whom a few have already approved themselves 
as evangelists at large, is enough to give assurance that the 


Chinese Christian is capable of spiritual power, as men of every 
race and every age since Pentecost have been. Here is the 
root of the real potency of the future. : 

Tt is clear that there are great posstbz/itzes for the Christians 
of China. There is promise of efficient leadership. There 
is promise of deep spiritual devotion and earnest Christian . 
work. on the part of the whole body of Christians. And there 
is promise that the Church as a whole will realize the hopes 


_ that all missionaries have had from the first. The remarkable. 


opportunity which is expected with the establishment of the new 

order in China will not find the Church entirely unprepared. 

As heretofore, the missionary will-y et for years to come be the 

adviser and inspirational companion of the leaders among the 
Chinese Christians. And he will continue to be an optimist, 

seeing brightness in the future rather than in the past. 


Christian Journalism in China at the Present Day 


BY THE EDITOR OF Zhe Chinese Christian Intelligencer. 


T the meeting of the Kiangan Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., last summer the following was_ 
adopted : 
** Resolved, That the Mission seiaeiont Dr. I. S. Wood- 
bridge to print and circulate amongst the missionaries in China 
a statement regarding the present status of 7he /utelligencer, 
and his thoughts with regard fo the development of Christian 
journalism in China, aad 
_ That the Mission refer to the consideration of the Council, 
the question whether the Church is making the most of its 
opportunity in the field of Christian journalism.’ | 
Independently of this, comes another request of similar 
tenor, from the RECORDER. So in deference to the wishes of 
friends whose opinion he values, and not entirely on his own 
initiative, the writer prepares this monograph, in which are set 
forth certain private views: —- conclusions which, however, are 
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not intended to serve as exampies or nisilila for imitation for 
others engaged in a similar enterprise. Every missionary in 


China, who considers the work in all its bearings, is, in the 


course of time, beset by fugitive ideas. Some of these, 
after long years, become crystallised into settled principles ; : 
aud when the work of conducting a weekly newspaper was iu- 
augurated ten years ago by a representative Convention, certain 
rules of procedure had been already adopted. It was under- 
stood, in the first place, that the newspaper. should be for the 


Chinese existing iu this day and generation. Ecclesiastically 


speaking, we are living in about A.D. 50; so the editor con- 
cluded that if he projected twentieth-century ideas on a first- 
century church, the result would be disastrous to the news- 
paper as well as to its promoters. The fundamental part of 


the work was to secure a constituency of readers, Chinese _ 
not foreigners. The Publication Committee gave the editor | 


a free hand, and articles, that suited the taste of the con- 


stituency were prepared by sympathetic and capable foreign- 


ers and Chinese. The subject matter dealt with questions 
— concerning China, and the meagre amount of Chinese Church 
_ History which had been made in a few decades was wrought 


into shape to inform the Church members about the state of © 


religion in their own country. Foreigners were not held up 
as models or martyrs, because our friends, fortunately or 
unfortunately, think we naturally are born these ; but Chinese 
were prominently brought forward. For the best evidence of 
Christianity to a Chinese, is Christ exhibited in a Chinese 
man or woman ; and it was thought, for instance, that a short 
account of the conversion or the self-sacrifice of old Mrs. Li 
or Mr. Chang in the village of Kwachow would be of more 
value to readers—imost of whom were unacquainted with re- 
ligious activity abroad—than ‘the career of Martyn, Williams, 
or Eliot. It was the editor of Zhe Zimes who once remarked 
that from a newspaper view a dead dog in Piccadilly is worth 
more in England than a big. rebellion i in Beloochistan or some 
other foreign country ! | | 
Denominational fences in China have hiaieia very frail and 
ineffective. An experience of ten years in the office, with these 
leading Chinese of every Jarge denomination writing freely, 
some, indeed, not knowing that the editor is a foreigner, still 
shows that at present theological opinions are not stronger 
| than national or social bias, and — a Chinese 4 is blood kin to 
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a Chinese, and no theological dogma will separate him from 
his Christian couutrymen. This was the case in the first 
century of our Christian era. If, in the years to come, a 
doctrinal cleavage is made, the lines will be different from 
those formed in Europe and America during the reformation 
period. 

To secure a permanent ont interested Chinese constitu- 
ency, a style of language suited to the reader was adopted. 
This is the K or HK which is 
current everywhere in China. It is employed in proclama- 
tions which the officials wish all to read and understand ; it is. 
used in placards when a child is lost and the parents are in 
agony, and wish every one to know the fact; and when a 
merchant desires his wares extensively pdvertioed.: ‘It is the 
language that is employed by the secular newspapers that have 
brought about the present revolution—and it is this style that 
has.been approved by the Board of Directors of Zhe Chinese 
Christian Intelligencer. | ° 

Another condition to success¢was to hold the interest on 
the reader. This was done by developing a class of able 
Chinese writers who would be on the lookout for articles and 
news items that are interesting and timely. For instance, 
about the middle of March an article on jf 89 would appear 
instead of a dissertation on the exploits of a self-sacrificing 
foreigner among the North American Indians! And when 
some impostor (% 4§ -f) had been abroad making havoc of 
the funds of the Chinese churches in several Provinces, his 
photograph would appear instead of the countenance of some 
worthy European with long locks and shaggy beard holding 
forth to the Eskimo! Seasonable articles compel and hold 
attention, and it must not be forgotten that jiu estimating 
religious work in China to-day large account must be taken 
of the fact that religious activity has been operative in the 
country for over a hundred years, and that great progress has 
been made in the departinent of literature. The missionary 
enterprise may be said to be the only one that labours for its 
own effacement ; and in many particulars ‘we are succeeding 
in obliterating ourselves as the work progresses. One of the 
most encouraging features of newspaper work is the general 
advance that has been made by the Chinese in the matter of 
self-help, and the best assistance we can render them now in 
_eertain ways is in a wise, unfelt direction and guidance in 
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matters that they generally weal more abdat than we do our- 
selves. It is far better to let the Chinese make a few mistakes, 
and in this way learn by practice and experience, than to con- 
tinue forever to correct them just as we do little children. In 
some respects they are yet in their infancy, in others they are 


in judgment far beyond any foreigner, it matters not how long 


he may have lived in their country. 

_ A good newspaper represents evolution in. two directions. 
First, there is a development of thought in the minds of the 
readers, and secondly, in the newspaper itself. The evolution 
is mutually helpful—that is, the thought of the readers assists 
the newspaper and the newspaper the thought. Frequent 
letters from constant readers attest the fact that the paper has 
created a kaditus of ratiocination in the Chinese mind hitherto 
_ unused to mental processes ; it has set in motion a new train of 

ideas dormant for generations, that betters by the using and 


that strengthens itself by the,new exercise. Asa consequence, | 


a one class of Chinese writers has been developed. 


The compositions of some of these writers who are now 
our correspondents compare favourably in thonght and grasp > 
with the writings of Europeans. The Chinese take religion 


more seriously than Westerners, and in their literary productions 
there is far less flippancy in expression than in present-day 


English. Their language, too, is not interlarded with nauseous 


badinage or insipid jokes. The Chinese Christian writer neither 
breaks the third commandment by the unholy use of God’s 


names, titles, attributes, ordinances, words or works, nor im- © 
piously seeks to court a grin by using Bible verses in ridiculous | 
connections, ‘The old Confucian dignity of religious bearing 
and respect for the supernatural, inherited from his ancestors | 
and directed by the wise missionary, remain, It would be like — 
discord in a solemn tune, and would shock the sensibility of the 
Chinese reader and shatter the reputation of any religious 
newspaper, to introduce what is. called a ‘‘joke column.’’ To 


impair this dignity in any manner is worse than folly, and the 
thoughtless trifler who attempts, either by pen or voice, to 


_ weaken this cudius* in the Chinese nly gains for himself an 
unenviable reputation from which he can perhaps never recover. - 


For the Chinese possess a vast amount of common sense and 


are well able to detect the hare-brained novice, who, on paper, 


“ The reader will please n note that our words cultivated, cultured, etc., 
derived from cudtus. 
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masquerades as a harlequin or a clown. The man is not cul- 
. tured, and would far better leave newspaper writing severely 
alone, especially as the Chinese are such sticklers for a cultivat-_ 
ed style and an elegant diction. 

And yet there is'a laudable humour—a surprising freshness 
about the present-day writers that compels the attention and 
interest of Chinese readers. Their logic and fH 9% are, of course, 
Oriental, but then it must be remembered that a Chinese 
newspaper is distinctively for the Chinese. In this connection 
it might be stated that when an Eastern document is rendered 
into Western language the subject matter, style and diction 
should be translated as accurately as possible with reference to 
these. And yet how many Chinese articles, perfect in com- 
position, have been made the butt for jokes by callow European 
quill-drivers, whose object appears to be to make sport of our 
neiglibors or belittle their intellectual calibre rateee than to 
represent their ideas correctly ! 

Hamlet’s directions to the players would seem to ape 
‘© Oh, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, [translate Chinese 
into English] to split the ears of the groundlings, who for the 
most part are capable of nothing but inexplicable duinb-shows 
and noise, I could have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing 
Termagant ; it out-Herods Herod; pray you avoid it.’’ He 
who nowadays in print makes fun of the Chinese, so acutely 
sensitive to ridicule, destroys his influence for good. And yet 
- how undignified, puerile and antiquated the translation of 
certain Chinese documents—masterly i in Oriental style-—appears | 
to an English reader ! 

To be successful, the religious journal should take for 
granted that it does not seek to eliminate any good already 
existing in Chinese institutions: on the contrary, it cultivates — 
and encourages that good to make it better and then best. 
This is eminently true in respect to the great instilution of the 
Chinese language. The grammar of our Christian literature, 
above all literature, should aim at perfection, and the style 
should be chaste and unimpeachable: otherwise, it will fail to 
create an influence among the Chinese which Christianity, above 
all other forms of religious belief, is entitled to create. Nothing 
is said of days gone by, when, among our Chinese Christians, 
there were few who could write elegantly and ad rem, but in 
these times when revolution has removed every vestige of 
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official opposition to the Gospel and we have a fair field and 
many favours, we must clothe our Great Message in pleasing 


garb. The attraction of our English Bible i is not merely the 


thought that informs the language, but the language that 
informs the thought. How little weight and dignity Paul’s 
epistles would have carried if he had allowed his verbs and 
‘subjects to disagree or mixed the genders of his nouns and 
adjectives! And what effect would be produced upon the 


educated English or the Southern people of the United States if _ 


‘their weekly religious periodical were published in the York- 
shire or negro dialect !, It should be the object of the Chinese 
religious paper of today, so far as style is concerned, to present 
to the Christians a model of the best style in composition 


and expression of Chinese thonght. Our aim is to conserve all 


the real good that God has placed in China. In His Pro- 
vidence the Chinese have been preserved from annihilation for 


millenniums by an excellent code of morals and this splendid _ 


literature. ‘The language of China will probably be modified 
or simplified in time and according to circumstances as our 
English was, but the question of changing it altogether can only 
be considered by individuals who have not yet crossed the Aons 
astnorum of a Chinese proclamation. | | een 

Much more could be said in a general way as to the style and 
subject matter of the Chinese religious newspaper of to-day that 
cannot now be discussed in the limits of this article. The 
principles advocated here seem to be generally approved by the 
Chinese themselves, in the hundreds of letters received, and in 
the articles written by correspondents from all parts of the 
Empire. A quotation from one of our leading Christians, the 
manager of a large business firm, will serve as a sample of the 


others. He writes:—‘' The paper allays suspicion. Outsiders . 


have reviled us Christians and started all sorts of false rumours 
about us. But now, in places where the paper is read among 
_ officials, the /¢eratz and merchants, the tone and style of the 


articles not only remove doubts, but incline the people to our 


religion. Chinese used to think that Christians were worthless 
and useless, but now, wherever the paper goes, they think 
otherwise.’’ 


The questions which ils recently occupied the attention. 


_ of the Christians at large, claim the interest of foreigners as well 
as Chinese. Some of these are the Independence of the Church, 


Freedom ‘in: Religious Worship, and certain objections to Chris- 
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tianity raised by the Chinese. These are discussed in a very 
dispassionate way without the twisted perspective of European 
history and are unique, suz generzs and distinctly Oriental. But 
the controversies bring out the truth and convince the gain- 
sayers. ‘The reader is probably aware of the fact that Western 
arguments against Christianity do not appeal to the naturally 
devotional Easterner whose contentions are practical rather than 
theoretical. For instance, the Confucian test of character 
constitutes the best apologetic for Christianity we 
have in China to-day, and all the blatancy of Western atheists 
caunot controvert it. There are, however, other objections 
to religion in general made by Chinese centuries ago and found 
in Chinese books which are modernised and directed against 
Christianity. Only Chinese ‘‘to the manner born’? can satis- 
factorily answer these objections so formidable to the Chinese, 
but there are scores of young men in the Chinese church to-day 
admirably qualified to meet all opponents who advance argu- 
ments of this kind. The religious.newspaper has brought to— 
the front many champions of Christianity—men who are fully 
acquainted with the intricacies of Chinese thought and logic, 
able to deal with Chinese polemic questions, and far better 
equipped than a foreigner ever can hope to be. | | 
In the address made by the writer at the meeting of the 
Kiangan Mission, which, elicited the Resolution mentioned at 
the outset, it was said:— 

‘*It is very tempting here to describe the Chinese secular 
newspapers of to-day. They lash the officials without mercy, 
and are jn a position to ruin any individual by blackmail. 
Most Chinese are subject to blackmail as we know, and news- 
‘papers wield tremendous power. Not long ago one of these 
‘papers had such a high dignitary as the Governor of a Province 
whining like a whipped hound. Most of them, protected in 
the Foreign settlement, are twenty- -five years ahead of Peking. 
They receive Reuter’s telegrams often before the foreign dailies 
getthem. Nearly all their advertising space is taken up with 
cigarettes, medicines, cure-alls, nostrums and what not. There 
is no more powerful force operative to-day to make or to break 
China, than the Chinese press. Here then we have our paper 
—a clean sheet in the midst of all this journalistic turmoil, the 
seething cauldron of railway loans, of Provincial Assemblies 
impossible to materialise, and, worse than all, excited discussion 
that spells rebellion and revolution. Our endeavor is to keep 
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- out of all this and at the same time give our readers an under- 
standing of what is taking place in the secular as well as in 


the religious world. The secular part of tye ~— gives wing 


to the religious.’’ 

now, so rapidly has making, we have 
another China, for no matter which side wins in the present 
contest, sweeping reforms will be made. The press has been 
the chief factor in turning the hearts of men to another alle- 
giance, and probably an Empire upside down. A new signifi- 
cance has been given to literature. Men at present read the 
newspaper not academically, but with the parpese of an 
intensely practical application of studied ideas. Millions of 
minds and hearts are open and receptive as never | belbre'4 in the 


history of the Empire, and the Conmations are better informed — 


| 


than any other class. 

Under the blessing of God, and with iin help lof dozens’ of 
able Chinese writers, the religious press can be used as a most 
powerful instrument to overthrow the Kingdom | of darkness 
and death and advance the Kingdom of God. ‘ There are many 
questions bearing on Christian work that in connection with the 
new order promised by the Government demand immediate 


- settlement and our columns are already full! But the urgent 


necessity exists—the necessity for large rein forcements to our 
editorial staff, the doubling in size of our newspaper, and the 
increase, multifold, of our output of well-prepared Christian 
literature. | 


— 


Current Events as Leen Through the Medium of 


_ the Chinese 
DR. J. DARROCH. 


frat HEN I was asked by the Editor to write on this subject, 
W the present civil war was undreamed of. The paper 


was meant to be a general] survey of thie attitude of the 
opening of the revolutionary struggle everything has been 


press in China to present-day questions. Since the 


subordinated to the great problem, whether China is to be 


ruled by the Chinese or by the present Manchu dynasty. 

Cause of the outbreak. —There is nothing mysterious about 
the cause of the outbreak. The country has been misgoverned 
for generatious. The smouldering hate of an govern- 
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ment has suddenly burst into flame, and the vehemence of the 
- outbreak surprises those supposed to be in closest touch with 
the masses of the people. The liability of the Chinese as a 
race to fanatical outbursts of passion has often been commented 
on. The queue-cutting. inania of some forty years ago, when 
multitudes lived in abject terror of having the queues, which 
are now discarded so lightly, snipped off by aerial sprites, and 
the Boxer madness of 1900, are cases in point. A wave of 
hatred against the Manchu is now sweeping the country. It 
has already prompted the massacre at Wuchang, perhaps the 
only deep stain yet resting om the revolutionary party. Had 
it not been that the newspapers promptly made known tlie 
execration with which the civilized world greeted the news 
of that tragedy, similar scenes of outrage would have been 
witnessed in every city in which there is a Manchu quarter. ' 
That-the horrors which accompanied the fall of the Yuan 
dynasty, when the Mongol residents in every place were slain 
without mercy, have not been witngssed in these days, is due 
to the influence of Christianity and to the facility with which 
the newspapers bring the force of enlightened public opinion 
to bear on the nation. 
- ‘The hatred of the people for the Manchu has ‘ona 
industriously fanned by the press. A book called ‘‘ The Ten 
_ Days at Yangchau,’’ which gives in the form of a diary the 
experiences of a scholar in the City of Yangchau when that 
city was taken by the Manchu troops and given up for ten days 
to pillage and rapine, is being hawked through the streets and 
finds a ready sale. Another such booklet is ‘“*The Three Mas- 
sacres at Kashing.’’ These publications were formerly banned 
by the government, but murder will out, and now that the 
strong hand of Manchu_power has been paralysed, the ghosts of 
_ past sius wake to life, and revisit in this guise, the glimpses of 
the moon. It was to a government that the admonition, ‘‘Be 
sure your sin will find you out,’’? was addressed, and the law 
holds good that the penalty of sin is never paid until atonement 
has been made and guilt washed away in the water of expia- 
tion. Surely the Manchus may say ‘‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge,”’ when the 
crimes committed by their ancestors nearly three hundred years 
' ago are remembered against their hapless descendants to-day. 
Day after day the newspapers published leaders under the 
heading, ‘‘ The Crimes of Manchus,’’ and there were recounted 
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in lurid language the wrongs, real and imaginary, which the 


ruling caste have perpetrated on the Chinese. It is difficult to. 


believe that the majority of those intelligent enough to read 
the papers are not well aware that most of the ‘‘ atrocities ’’ 
charged against the present rulers of the country are either 


imaginary or grossly exaggerated. Yet it is beyond dispute 


that the recital of these wrongs has stirred the Chinese as the 
nation has never been stirred before. The following incident 
will illustrate this. About two months ago the father of our 
office Secretary came to Shanghai to die. He knew he could not 
recover of his disease, and he awaited the’ end with exemplary 
courage and resignation. He had been a pastor for many years 
and was an altogether lovable and gentle person. Yet, three 


days before his death, he had his queue removed, that he inight 


enter ou his new life as a son of Han and not as a slave of the 
Manchus. It must surely have been an overmastering desire 
for freedom that led an old man on the verge of tie grave to 
reverse the habit of a lifetime aud adopt a mode of hair-dressing 
at once incongruous and uncomfortable. ! 

The Chinese display no generosity towards their fallen 
foes. A banner displayed on one of our streets has the motto 
4S ‘‘Titis day has also come.’’ Amongst the representa- 
- tions of scenes in Hades to be seen in city temples, there is one 
which shows the guilty soul dragged into the torture chamber, 
where a leering demon holds before his terrified eyes a scroll 
with these words written on it. The flag says in effect, ‘‘You 
-Manchus have had your days of triumph, but it is your fate 
to taste the bitterness of this day also’. A newspaper prints 
this from a correspondent in Hangcliow, ‘‘Nine out of ten 
of the Manchu slaves (the papers now always speak of the 
Manchus with this opprobrious epithet) have fled. Most of 
them have sold their daughters to the Chinese for concubines.”’ 
‘And so on in a tone entirely reprehensible. 

_ In the opening days of the revolution, Mr. Ku Hung-ming 


-wrote an extraordinary effusion to the Morth-China Datly News, — 


in which he asserted that such was the force of Confucianist 
teaching on the doctrine of loyalty to the throne, that no Chinese 
gentleman conld possibly. be disloyal. He continued that he 
alone, of all his friends, remained loyal to the Manchu dynasty, 
and by inference suggested that the Chinese who had revolu- 
tionary sympathies could not be gentlemen. It is difficult to 
= that Mr. Ku wrote that letter seriously, but the editor of 
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the North-China Daily News accepted it in good faith, gave it 
@ prominent place in his paper, and called attention to it in an 
editorial. Asa matter of fact Ku Hung-ming has always been 
a champion of lost causes. By some unaccountable constitutional 
idiosyncracy it seems impossible for him to admire anything but 
the antique and the obsolete. In spite of his education and his 
very great abilities he has never been in the van of progress. He 
has always been like a boatman ‘rowing against a strong tide, 
who, notwithstanding liis strenuous efforts, is carried by the — 
current in the opposite direction to that in which he desires to 
go. Forthis reason Mr. Ku has never had any influence on the 
course of events in China, and while many of his less educated. 
compatriots are freely hazarding their lives in the struggle for 
constitutional liberty, Mr. Ku remains at his post wringing his 
hands and singing the swan-song of the Manchu dynasty. 

Mr. Ku’s letter to the foreign newspaper was bitterly 
resented by other Chinese, and the more so because foreigners, 
with little knowledge of China, supposed that he was speaking 
in the name of that large body of Chinese youth which is fami- 
liar with European languages and literature. On November 
2nd, the following skit appeared in the A472-/ih-pao :— 

‘©On the tith day of the gth moon there was issued the 
following Imperial Edict :—Since the revolution broke out in 
Hupeh the people of the Country, without exception, have been 
mad with joy whien they heard of the defeat of the Government 
troops, and have been sorrowful when they had news of a re- 
volutionary reverse. really was a great crime and extreme 
dvil : such people ought to be killed on sight. But, alone there | 
is Ku Hung-ming who has maintained his loyalty. He loves 
his Prince with the sincere affection of a horse or a dog and 
ouglit to be well rewarded. The Court: has been training 
statesmen for some hundreds of years and the result is that we 
have obtained this one, man. ‘If his loyalty be not suitably 
rewarded it will not be imitated throughout the Empire. | 
Therefore as a mark of special grace let Ku Hung-ming be | 
permitted to bear the Manchu surname ‘* Nomin’”? (little dog) 
and the name ‘‘ Seh-sze-heh’’ (pig) Also as a mark of grace 
let his mame be erased from the register of the province of 
Hupeh and be inscribed under the yellow banner of the Manchus 
in order to show special distinction.”’ 

A Chinese, like one of the Old Testament watelarche, dain 
looks forward to being gathered to at fathers. “Fhe deepest 
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disgrace i itt life is to have his name struck from the clan register ; 
the keenest disappointment in death is to be buried elsewhere 
than with his own people. It was surely the very acme of 
sarcasm to bestow as a special favour of imperial grace that 
punishment which every criminal dreads worse than death. 
Tkese extracts prove that the opposition of the Chinese to 
the present dynasty is deep, though one would not predict 
that it is bound to be lasting. It isa factor that will have to 
be taken account of in any effort for a permanent settlement of 
| the war. 


ON YUAN SHI-KAI. 


The Min-lik Pao has the following leader on Yuan Shih- 
_kai:—Since Yuan Shi-kai has been restored to power nothing 
has been heard but talk of peace. Immediately on his entry 
into the capital was issued the Manchu proclamation that each 
Province should send delegates to the Capital to discuss terms, 
and that officials should be sent from the Capital to persuade 
the Provinces to disarm. It is evident that Yuan is drunk 
with pleasure at gaining the position of Premier, and that 
- beyond a desire for peace there is no plan in his mind. He is 
willing to be the decoy for the Tartar slaves, and does not care 
_ that we lose our lives, our property, and every hope of liberty, 
“so long as he secures his own profit. ‘This desire for peace, on 
the part of the Manchu Government, is merely the plaintive 
note of the dying bird. If peace be proclaimed, the life of the 
base dynasty may be prolonged, and autocratic power revived. 
Will the bright and intelligent sons-of our Yellow Emperor . 
ever willingly consent to this? The objects of this desire for 
see may be summed up under three heads :-— | 
_ (1.) Each for his own profit.—Men like Prince: Ching, 
Na Tung and the Manchu Princes ; Yuan Shi-kai, Tsen Chun- 
_hsuan and all the parasites whose hearts are clouded by the 
lust of gain; dogs who are willing to be the slaves of slaves. 
If a constitutional Government be set up with these men in 
power it would immediately lose its glory. ‘I‘hese are men, 
blind and obstinate. There is no use discussing them further. 
(2.) Zhe weak and fearful seek peace.—These men fear 
that we cannot succeed in our struggle for freedom, and would 
make peace in order that the people be not exposed to the 
_ ‘revenge of the present rulers. They do not know that the 
sun. i the Manchu has already set; that his hour is one 
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If our people resolutely pursue the path they have entered 
upon, ére long we shall see the Tartar slaves destroyed and 
the glorious Republic established.. Moreover, this base Court 
is famed for deceit. ‘he words uttered in the morning are 
eaten ere it is evening, If peace were proclaimed to-day, to- 
morrow the word would go forth to kill on sight. The | 
moment the Court has power it will drive out the Representa- 
tives and kill the members of the opposition. My brothers! 
My brothers! Will you be deceived again ?. Napoleon said, 
‘The word ‘difficulty’ is only to be’ found in.the vocabulary 
of fools’? Can he who. shrinks at dauger and covets tepose be 
called a man ? 

-! (3.) The Inexpertenced wish for Peace.—These men say, 
‘*When those of the same household come to blows it merely 
provokes interference from without, and the present unrest is 
sufficient to induce dismemberment of the Empire.’? These 
men do not remember that revolutions are recorded in the 
history of every nation. ‘The free peoples of the west have 
won their freedom thus. Moreover, our troops triumph with- 
out dyeing their swords. ‘Their discipline is strict and: they 
never transgress against right or international law, differing 
in this from the barbarous levies of the Manchu Government. 
We have always protected the lives and property of foreigners, 
so that we have won their admiration and have been recognised 
as belligerents. There is no excuse for any one breaking | 
_ through international law in order to interfere. Moreover, 
America is exeiting her strength to help us to found a Re- 
public. ‘hey have shown themselves in complete accord with © 
the views of Wu Ting-fang, our Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Even if one or two countries did conceive a wild scheme to 
interfere, America and Britain hold to the principle of preserv- 
ing the peace of the world, and would not allow them to have 
their will in the Far East. Therefore this third a need 
cause us nO 


A SONG OF TRIUMPH. 


The day Shanghai was taken by the revolutionaries the 
‘$8 #8 came out with the following leader: A NEW HEAVEN 
AND. EARTH IN SHANGHAI. The dark clouds flit across 
the sky. When the thick and murky clouds are swept away 
‘the sun, moon and stars will shine again. My heart is glad. My 
$pirit rises up. My hands wave. My feet dance. What day is 
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this? It is the day of a new heaven and earth for Shanghai. 
The day when Shanghai is retaken for the sons of Han. 

Of all sorrow there is no sorrow like that of being a slave. 
Of all joy there is no joy like the joy of freedom. ‘lherefore if 
you wish to be far from disgrace you must first cast off the bonds 
of the slave. If you seek for glory you must first obtain the 


| power to be free. ‘The people of France in their desire for 
‘liberty did not hesitate to shed the blood of myriads in order 
to purchase it. ‘The people of America in order to break their _ 
fetters did-not hesitate to shed the blood of a million men to get 


it. Their people all had the courage and resolution of heroes ; 
they abundantly possessed the spirit of independence and so 
wete able to create a new France and a new America. 

- Now the heroes of our country are able to follow in the 
steps of France and America. Bravely and resolutely they do 


not value their lives that they may break the bonds of the | 


oppressor and secure liberty for their brothers. Their valour 
and their resolution move heaven and earth. I beg leave to 
ery on behalf of my people and my country, “Long live China ! 
Long live the people’s army !”’ Also on behalf of those who dwell 


Shanghai Icry, ‘Long live the Shanghai 


HOW THE CHINESE ACCEPT DEFEAT. 


4s Weeping tears of blood. If we have successes we must 
also have defeats. Success and defeat are interlocked, so they 
who plan great things, cannot avoid being beaten sometimes. . 


Now, unfortunately, we have the news of a defeat at Hanyang, — 


What we have lost is only a corner, for, though Hanyang was 


an important post: of our army, yet, before we had gained a 


foot of territory or had arms for a single soldier we were able 


to win over.the Wuhan cities and awaken a glad response from 


the eighteen Provinces. Now that we have more than ten | 


- provinces and fifty to sixty thousand troops under our banner 
can we not win back the single city of Hanyang? The New 


‘World fought seven years of bloody warfare before it won its 


independence. The colonists were often defeated and often 
victorious before they cast off the yoke of Britain and set up 
the imposing Republic which has become one of the Great 


~ Powers in the world. Now their people enjoy the blessing of 


equality and breathe the air of liberty. This was won for 
‘them by the blood andi iron of their ancestors. Had the Amer- 
‘icans lost heart because of repeated defeats during their bloody 
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seven years’ struggle and gone hanging their heads and begging 
for peace, or had they held back and refused to advance, would 
they to-day be in the glorious position in which they find 
themselves? The heroic quality of their stubborn strength 
leads us to honour and bow down to them. Now we are 
_ fighting for liberty ; for a Republic. We wish to be reckoned 
amongst the great Powers of the earth. We refuse to be cattle 
or slaves. Moreover, a revolution is not an easy thing. De- 
feats are to be expected. If we were to purchase liberty and 
equality without dyeing our weapons we would do what no 
country has ever done. During the progress of the revolution 
our people have gradually become less strenuous and so this 
disaster has happened. Who knows if this is not the way 
which the Highest has taken to awaken my people aud ame | 
eu their resolution, etc.’’ 

_ After reading the above, most people will admit that the 
Chinese, in their hour of disaster, have not belied their repu- 
tation for bearing with stolid endurance the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. If this spirit be maintained the ultimate 
triumph of the cause in which it is displayed is assured. 
Another point that strikes one is that the Chinese are drawing 
their inspiration, not from their own heroes of the past, but from 
the examples afforded them by the study of universal history. 
‘This. augurs worse for the Manchu cause than would .a lost 
battle. It shows that the reactionary policy of the Empress 
Dowager was, for an absolute Monarchy, the only possible 
course. Education is the foe of oppression. Such phrases as 
‘the Seven Years’ War’’, ‘‘blood and iron’, ‘‘ Liberty and 
Equality ’’, have been potent rallying cries in the past in other 
lands, and dney stir the blood of young China as they stirred 
the blood of France and Italy i in days not long past. | 

_ It is noticeable that in all this long struggle there has 
been no appeal to the Chinese God of War. We recall the 
struggle with Japan when the God of War was advanced in the 
Pantheon to the same honourable position as that occupied by 
Confucius. In this struggle it does not seem that either side 
thought it worth while to invoke his aid. The reference to 
‘The Highest, #% 3% #,’’ stirs a hope that the New China 
will be less difficult to win for Christ than we anticipated. 

_ On Liang Chi-chao.—How rapidly a revolutionary be- 
comes a conservative is illustrated in the comments of the 
press on Liang Chi-chao. In 1898, Liang was one of the few 
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reformers Who escaped the fury of the Empress Dowager. 
His brother was one of the six who died protesting that they 
gave their lives for their couutry. Liang, with Kang Yu-wei, 
has been proscribed until the Revolutionary successes at Wu- 
chang, when, in reply to a petition from the National 
Assembly, the political outlaws were pardoned. . The Min-lih- 


_ pao of November 16th,-reported.an interview with Liang on 


the occasion of his leaving Japan for Peking. Liang said, 
‘The Manchu Government has lost the hearts of the people. 
The whole nation has turned from them and it seems as 
though the Emperor would have to flee. (‘‘You belong to the 


Society for the protection of the Emperor. Why do you not | 


_ save him??? Ed.) He also said: ‘I'he Peking and Tientsin 
Railway should be taken over by the powers. (‘‘ Rot!” Ed.) 
The life of this railway is the life of the Manchu Dynasty.” 
He also said: “I am going now to the Capital, but I 
cannot say when I shall leave it. Maybe in half a year’s 
time.’? (‘You are going to be a martyr for your King.’’ Ed.) 

Liang did not go as far as the Capital. He reached Muk- 
den and conferred with some friends there and then returned 
to his residence in Japan. It is an interesting situation to see 


the man, who was once hated and outlawed by the Manchu 
Government, now regarded as a friend by those who once 
set a price on his head, and as an enemy by those who once 


hailed him as a’ Master. The innuendo in the last sentence, 
that Liang was likely to be assassinated if he went to Peking, 
leads us to observe that time and again articles have appeared 
in some of the papers which are open and bold incentives to 
assassination. While recognising that it is easy to sit with 
_ slippered feet by the fire and criticise the immoderate language 

of men who are perilling their lives for their country, yet 
there is a limit in speech and writing,:- beyond which no 
_ exasperation permits us to go. This limit has been many 

. timies overpassed by the revolutionary Press. The following 
on Yuan Shih-kai is by no means the worst that has been 


printed. | 
‘‘In less than a month after the: revolution aroue: Yuan 


came forth to serve the Manchu Court. The burning of Han-. 


kow and the massacre of Hanyang, when brother destroyed 
brother, are to be laid to his account. We have already pro- 
claimed Yuan’s sin and declared that he is no son of Han. 


We look on him as a thief, a slave, and not{to be. reckoned as 
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human. When Yuan was in retirement we supposed that he 
would understand the great principles for which we contend, 
and that he would assist us to settle this quarrel peacefully, 
but who would have thought of his treachery that he would 
gaily accept the emoluments of the Manchu Court, gather his 
brigand troops and in defiance of the opinion of all men make 
war on ourarmy? We regard him as a rebel to his ancestors, 
a disgrace to his country ; we reckon him amongst our enemies, 
and swear that we will kill him as a thaunk-offering to the 
brave souls of our valiant sons and brothers who have fallen 
by his unjust schemes. We have reached the point where we 
cannot dwell under the same heaven as Yuan ; two of us can- 
not live ou the same earth. This records the sins and crimes 
of Yuan for whom there can be no pardon. Had he listened 
to our exhortations and assisted to overthrow the Manchu 
Government we would certainly have been grateful for his 
help, but now he has become our enemy and seeks only his 
gains and his own profit. He even desires the throne for 
himself; how cau we suffer this unjust, uncharitable and crust 
thief, etc.’’ 

' From this and many similar passages it is evident that if 
Yuan Shi-kai is to be Premier by the choice of the people, he 
has much hepway to make up before he wius their — 


CHRISTIANS AND THE REVOLUTION. 


‘It is well-known that amongst the leaders of the Revolu- 
tionary party are many Cliristians. It has been asserted in one 
of our Cliristian Chinese papers that Li Yuan-hung, the well- 
known leader of the Hupeh ‘‘people’s army,’’ is a Christian. 
This may or may not be true, but unquestionably the sympa- 
thies of the Chinese Church are overwhelmingly with the 
revolutionary party. Inachurch in Shanghai a meeting was 
. called, and ‘circulars were sent ‘round soliciting subscriptions in 
aid of the revolutionary army. ‘The foreign pastor reasoned 
with the church leaders and suggested to them that whatever 
individual preferences we had as a church, we ought to 
maintain a neutral attitude. He suggested) that the funds 
raised should be given to the Red Cross work by which both 
sides would be benefitted and that in our prayers we should 
seek God’s pity on both parties alike. One church member 
rose and said, ‘‘ This war is God’s way of delivering us from 
all the disabilities . we labour under during the rule of the 
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Manchus. Moses delivered the Israelites from Egypt and I 
do not think the Bible records that they were ever asked to pray 
for Pharaoh.’’ Doubtless this is the viewpoint of the Chinese 
church generally. | 

Christians look forward to. ibesty under the 
new Government that is to be. The newspapers display a 
tolerant attitude and speak of Christianity in a kindlier tone 
than has been their use and wont hitherto. In many places 
the non-Christians have been as eager for the foreign mis- 
sionaries to wait in their midst, when danger was impending, 
as the Church members. In not a few places it has been the 
good fortune of the Church to be able to shelter some who 
had been persecutors in the days of their prosperity. This 
_ Christian revenge has been much enjoyed by those who had 
the joy of participating in it. As if to confirm the anticipa- 
tions of the Christians that the close of the present struggle 
will be marked by a wave of revival, such as we have not yet 
seen in China, there comes news from Nanking, that, since the 
fall of the city, the people are displaying an interest in 
Christianity. Evangelistic meetings have been organised 
and the Word preached is having immediate and marked 
result. The native Church has organised an Evangelistic 
Society, Mi 34 @, which proposes to follow up the Red Cross 
work in the hospital and amongst the troopsin camp. The 
Religious Tract Society and other publishing Societies have 
given liberal grants of books and tracts to those engaged in 
this work, and a rich harvest from this ea tite, is 


confidently anticipated. 


Opportunities and Possibilities in China 


BY G. HERTZOG. 


{It scarce need be remarked that the following paper was sie sibs 
before the recent revolutionary outbreak. Ep, REc.] 


bigness; its broad fields and rivers, its large cities 
and great walls, the density of its population and the 
myriads of graves; but greater than any or all of these 
are the .problems to be solved. You are dealing with an 
ancient civilization, proud of its history and bound by the 
chain of superstition and idolatry. Its manners and customs 


OTHING has impressed me more in China. than its | 
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are ingrained; its habits are fixed; its prejudices, both political — 
and religious, are deep-seated. Its resources are such that it 
is independent of other nations. It considers itself the 
Heavenly Dynasty and its ruler, ‘“The Son of Heaven.’’ Its 
institutions are hoary with age and venerated by all the people. 
Its religions are sacred, and the nation a sleeping giant that — 


must not be disturbed. Its symbol is the dragon, and over 


its portal is written, “None may enter here.’’ But this is 
but a challenge to the herald of the Cross. Has not God 
said-that He would lay hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
the devil, and Satan, and bind him a thousand years, and that 
the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head ? 
To Abraham the promise was made, ‘‘In thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed.’’ This was the Gospel in 
promise preached to Abraham, and it is probable that he lived 
in the earliest period of the Chinese Empire. : 

No other nation can boast of the antiquity and solidarity 
of the Chinese. God for some wise purpose has preserved its 
integrity. He has yet some problem to work out through 
this people. The hand of Providence has ever been seen in 
His dealings among the nations of the earth. He lifts up 
one and casts down another. He opens and no man shuts. 
He shuts and no man opens. What are, therefore, some of 
the providential openings that present themselves and some of. 
the possibilities which stretch out before us ? 

The question of the success of the Gospel is not always | a 


‘question of men and money. We may have eloquent preachers 


and abundance of means, -yet if the opportunities do not pre- 
sent themselves, we labor in vain. — ‘‘Paul may plant and 
Apollos water, but it is God who giveth the increase.’ When 
Paul was at Ephesus, he said, ‘“There is a great and effectual 
door open unto me, but there are many adversaries;’’ that is, 
a great opportunity, but much opposition. That is not an 
unnatural condition, even in the business world; for where 
there are great opportunities for business success, there are 
usually rivalries and competition in trade. The same forces 
of nature that give to us our bountiful harvest, also cause | 
noxious weeds to grow. And the same sun which causes the — 


morning lark to speed its flight, causes the slimy serpent to 


crawl: We use the same faculties in sinning that we do in 
serving God, and the word of God is a savour of life unto life 
or death unto death. All depends on how we use things. 
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Humanly speaking the success of the Gospel impinges . 


itself on two conditions. The one is opportunity and the other 
is effort. Opportunity, like time, is bald on the back of the 
head, and you must take it by the forelock or you cannot catch 
it when it passes. If we use well the small opportunites which 
present themselves, larger ones will be given. Henice ‘‘to him 


that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.’? He that is unfaithful | 
in the little will be unfaithful in the much, and if ye have not | 


been faithful in that which is another’s who will give you that 


which is your own? These open doors in the Scriptures are | 
counected with prayer and the providence of God. Paul | 


desired the prayers of his brethren at Colosse that God would 
open a door of utterance. He told the Corinthians that when 
he came to Troas, ‘‘a door was opened unto Jhim of the Lord.’’ 
A vision appeared to him, saying, ‘‘Come over into Macedonia 
and help us.”” He gathered that the Lord had called hiin to 
preach the Gospel in Europe. His way had been hedged in 
in his efforts to carry the Gospel a second time to Asia. His 
going to. Macedonia is connected with the prayers of a few 
devout women that gathered by a riverside. The church at 
Philippi was thus founded, the most spiritual and liberal of all 
the New Testament churches, and became the depository of the 
Word of God. While the churches of Asia Minor gave up the 
truth, their light went out and their candlestick was removed. 
Where those churches stood, the moles and bats find their 
habitation, while the people of Europe became the great mis- 
sionary people of the world. Through these channels our own 
ancestors were won from heathenism to Clirist. 

God in His providence has opened every province in China 
to the proclamation of the Gospel. In this vast empire is 
found nearly a third of the population of the globe. ‘To 
Christianize China means that the whole of Asia will be 
dominated by the Cross, and not by the Crescent or by the 
Dragon. -For China to remain pagan or become wholly 
agnostic, while adopting modern civilization, would mean 
that the military power of the world is controlled by forces 
which might endanger the peace of the world. 

When we consider the undeveloped resources of China, we 
cannot but believe that God would not entrust such riches and 
power to a heathen nation, but has reserved it for a Christian 
_ civilization. The possibilities are immeasurable of a nation 
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controlling nearly a twelfth of the best part of the earth’s sur- 
face with its mountains filled with coal and iron, and rich in 
other minerals, with nearly a third of the world’s population, 
noted for industry and economy, The greatness of a nation 
is not, however, to be measured only by its material progress. 
Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people. It is with a nation as it is with an individual. It is — 
not what it has, but what it is, that constitutes its greatness. 
‘Resuscitation is usually a painful process and this stimulus is 
always applied from without, and it sometimes throws ax body 
into contortions, if not convulsions. 

Such has been the history to put new life into China. 
This effort has been retroactive and has stimulated and aroused 
the churches in the homeland to greater missionary activities 
and power. It has also revealed to the church its inherent 
weakness, in its divided state, to cope with heathenism. ‘In 
union there is strength.’? The combinations in trade and 
labor unions and great trusts have shown us that the children 
of this world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light. China can never be evangelized by a divided Church. 
The primitive church gained its mightiest triumphs over 
heathenism when it was said of it that ‘‘they were of one 
heart and one soul’’. If Christians cannot be united on saving 
the world, the cause of Christian union is hopeless, and the 
problem of saving China is not likely to be solved. | 

Among the possibilities in China I place the solution of 
the problem of Christian union. The Chinese have no interest 
in the things which have heretofore divided Christians in the 
West, and many Christians in the homeland have grown out of 
these things. Christians must be homogeneous, that is, the same 
in kind. Many things in China have conspired to bring the 
subject of Christian union to the front. The work of the China 
Inland Mission, the Boxer movement with all its horrors, the 
union meetings held during the rest period at the sanatoriums, 
but more than all of these, is the greatness of the problem of 
winning China for Christ. In the light of such a question how » 
insignificant are our little parties. Denominational walls, like 
Chinese walls, have become useless and are falling into decay. 


*‘Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, Oh Lord, art more than they.’’ 
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If China could take in and assimilate Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism, and thus reconcile agnosticism, idolatry 
and superstition, would it be any marvel if it took in denomin- 
ationalism and made it the one Church of Christ? Christ’s 
conception of the unity of His people embodied the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man: ‘That in the dispensa- 
tion of the fulness of time, He might gather together in one all 
things in ‘Christ’’. Unity is more than uniformity. Persons 
may pass through the same forms and ceremonies and be 
strangers to the vital unity for which Jesus prayed. Unity isa ~ 
matter of faith and spirit. He that is joined unto the Lord is 

The conditions in China are more friendly to Christian 
union than elsewhere. There has been a growing tendency to’ 
Christian union in all parts of the world for nearly a century. 
Its necessity is felt more keenly on the mission field than in 
the homeland. Men on the, periphery can see farther than 
those at the centre. They get a world view. They see things 
from the standpoint of Christ who commanded that His Gospel 
be preached to the whole creation. They realize, as none_ 
others can, the strength of the foe and the necessity of mobiliz- 
ing all the forces of righteousness. The apostles were not con- 
fronted with as great difficulties as the missionaries of to-day. 
They had no foreign language to learn, and were familiar with 
the manners, customs and institutions of the country. They 
had access to the synagogues. ‘The knowledge of the true God 
had radiated out through the Roman empire. They possessed 
miraculous gifts in confirmation of their mission. They were 
eyewitnesses to the things they declared ; nor did they travel so 
farfrom home. | | 

The missionary of to-day must master a difficult language 
and give new meanings to many of its words. He must acquaint 
himself with the manners and customs and institutions of a 
hostile people, far from the base of supplies. Heathenism may 
not be so shameless as it was in the Roman empire, but it is 
_ still without God, and without hope in the world. The burdens 
of sin are ever the same. The mighty and awful problems of 
sin and salvation, of life and death, and duty and destiny, men 
do not rise to abstract consideration of these. The idolatrous 
religions about us prove this. All alike feel the need of such 
an incarnation of wisdoin and truth as the Gospel reveals. | 
_ Even the great Plato but voiced the cry of the human heart, — 
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when he said, ‘‘QOh, for a divine man that would reveal to us 
the mysteries of the invisible, and show us the way from death 
to life.’? All alike feel the burden of ignorance, sin and death, 
and the need of instruction, pardon and government. Christ 
comes to give us the true knowledge of God and show us the 
way to the Father; to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, 
and deliver us com niortality. If He sleeps in the tomb as 
Seneca or Socrates, who would sit at His feet and learn from 


his eloquent lips the way of salvation? Who would come 


to Him and pillow his head upon ‘His bosom and look up 


through his innocent face to God and say, ‘¢ Abba, Father’? 


Or who would bow his neck to the yoke of His divine au- 


thority ? 
Jesus is made unto us sanctification 


-and redemption ; wisdom for our ignorance, righteousness for 


our Sins, sanctification for our pollution, and redemption for 


our death. How to bring Christ seasonably home to the hearts 
and ‘consciences of the people is the great problem that rests on - 


the heart of the true missionary. Nothing will fit the condi- 
tions in China aud remedy its evils save the preaching of Christ 
and Him crucified. China is saying to all Christians of every 
name, ‘‘ Come and bring the saving truth you possess, but leave 
your divisive things at home.’’ Jesus connected the conversion 
of the world with the unity of his people. (John 17.) Practically, 
the world will never believe that He is the true Messiah by the 


testimony of a divided church. There never was a body of 


men associated in a common cause or a common work with a 
common object, without some recognized basis of association. 
Thousands were won to Christ under the apostolic ministry. 
Everywhere and always Christ was preached and men heard, 


believed and obeyed, and this common way of accepting and 


appropriating Christ became the bond of fellowship, the ground 
of affiliation and the law of confraternity. And they had no 
other bond of union, save faith in Christ and obedience to Him. 
The conditions upon which God saves anen and receives 
them to fellowship are the same, and identical with those upon 
which Christians should receive and fellowship each other. 
There must be no departure from this common ground by 
making false tests of fellowship, or the disunion of God’s 
children must continue forever. Any community that sincerely 
believes in Christ and obeys Him, and is constituted on that 
basis, is a Church of Christ, however crazy it may be on its 
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theology. ‘‘Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded, and if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall 
reveal even this unto you. Nevertheless whereto we have 
already attained, let us mind sy same things ; let us walk by 
the same rule.’’ 


‘There never was a sili more tolerant than primitive 


Christianity on all questions of opinion and prejudice and 
- matters of expediency. It tolerated circumcision among Chris- 


tian Jews and the observance of days and the eating of meats. © 


It, however, made no compromise with pagan religions that 


would have courteously given Christ a place in the Pantheon; | 


nor with Judaism when it would force Jewish customs on 
Gentile Christians. It was this uncompromising attitude that 
won for it its mightiest victories. 

There never was a religion more intolerant in matters 
which assailed its life and touched its vital truths and princi- 
ples. If any man deny that Jesus Christ came in the flesh, 
or preached any other Gospel than Paul preached, or refused 
to love and obey Christ, then let him be anathema. The 
apostles were the farthest removed from the sickly sentiment- 
alism that says it does not matter what a man believes. The 
man who denies his Lord is a traitor, but so long as Christ is 
trusted and obeyed, and man continues to walk loyally in His 
service, he has a right to demand that the brightest angel of 
God-shall not come into court with his soul. | 
| The union and coédperation of various churches in different 
parts of China in educational work, may, we hope, be the 
harbinger of the better day. This affiliation is simply sanc- 
tified common sense and good business judgment. The future 
of Christianity in. China hinges largely upon the qualifying of 
Chinese leaders. Every successful enterprise has behind it a 
trained man. ‘‘He that is greatest among you let him be 
servant of all.’? But an equipped man can be a better servant 


than one not trained. A good surgeon is a better servant than © 


a poor one. Christianity calls for the best. 

: Between God and a lost world is a ministry wad it is 
always a human ministry. God committed the treasury of 
preaching the Gospel to earthen vessels, that the excellency 
of power might be of God and not of man. If angels preached 
the Gospel, man is so corrupt that he would worship the angel. 
But when a fellow-man preaches the Gospel he knows the 
excellency of the power is of God and not of man. In the 
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economy of redemption there can be no substitute for the 
preaching of the Gospel. Men must have a message and 
believe in the message they bring, and stand before the people 
as a wituess to the truth of that message. : 

Christianity is not an ethnic religion. It is for the whole 
world. It is not a foreign religion. It was born in Asia; and 
though it has been abroad, regenerating human society and 
blessing the nations of the West, it now returns to the land of 
its nativity, freed from the admixture of human philosophy 
and dogma that cursed and drove it away, yet we trust, with 
the vitality and power that characterized it in the first century, © 
when, as a united force, it undermined empires, shook the 
thrones of despots, and drove the idols from their temples. 
It changed customs, laws, literatures and lives. 

Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and forever, and 
His Gospel has the same potentiality as when preached at 
Pentecost. Everything produces after its kind. India with- 
put the Gospel, was the ripened fruit of Buddhism. China 
and Japan, without Christ, are the answers to Confucianism ; 
‘and Turkey, without Christianity, is the best that Moham- 
medanism can do; while the Anglo-Saxons are the answers to 
Christianity. Put Christ into China and what will follow? 
On the material side the people will be better clothed and fed. 
They will have better homes and better health. The sani- 
tary conditions will decrease the death-rate and increase the 
longevity of the people. The people will be more’honest and — 
more thrifty. They. will be better educated and the social 
conditions greatly improved, and China become in fact ‘‘the 
Celestial Kingdom’’ ; and the dynasty, the Heavenly one. 

Christ was a great optimist. He believed in the infinite 
possibilities of Truth. He was a witness of the Truth and 
gave the Spirit of Truth to His apostles to guide them into all 
Truth. His kingdom was to triumph over all opposing forces. 
Buddha, Confucius, Laotsz and Zoroaster shall bring their 
tribute and lay it at the feet of Christ; for He is the holiest 
among the mighty and the mightiest among the holy. The 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and His Christ, and He shall reign forever and ever. And the 
kings of the earth shall bring their glory and honor, and He 
shall be crowned King of Kings and Lord of Lords. | 
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Correspondence. 


SUGGESTION BY THE CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DrAR Sir: Ata meeting of the 
C. L. S. held recently the fol- 


lowing resolution was passed :—_ 


“That as there are experienced 
‘missionaries in Shanghai at present 
as refugees, and as their literary at- 
tainments are in all probability avail- 
able during the time of enforced ab- 
sence from their stations, they shall 
be definitely requested to cooperate 
with the Society’s Staff in the trans- 
lation of suitable, Biographical litera- 
ture for the Chinese.”’ 


Now I desire to commend this 
to the attention of all who be- 
lieve in the great value and 
influence of stirring biographies 
of the noblest men and women 
who have led in the progress 
of the human race, and shall 
-be most thankful to have the co- 
operation of experienced trans- 
lators. The C. L.S. will gladly 
bear the expenses of the best 
Chinese writers and publish the 
whole series. 

If any one feels the call of 
God to cooperate in this, I shall 
be most happy to give further 
particulars at our offices, 143 
North Szechuen Road, at any 
hour by appointment. 

With much respect I com- 
mend this to the attention of our 
missionary brethren. 


TIMOTHY RICHARD. 
MORE STUDY HELPS NEEDED. 
To the Editor of .- 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Mr. P. L. McAIll’s 
letter in the October RECORDER 
draws attention first to a very 
real need and, incidentally, to 


the inadequate advertisement of 
such ‘‘study helps’’ as there are. 


There is, for instance, a brief, 


and I believe, excellent intro- 
duction to the study of Wén-li 
by Professor Bullock, but few 
ople iz China seem to know of 
it. It was only when I took up 
my abode in an English village, 
after many years of interest in 
Chinese Religion in China, that 
I heard of Dr. de Groot’s 
Religious Systems of China / 

As to letter-writers there are 
of course numbers of native 
works of tle sort, and it is under- 
stood that Mr. H. W. Moule of 
Hangchow, one of the best and 


least obtrusive Chinese scholars 


of his generation, has, for some 


time, beeu preparing a book. 
| designed to help missionaries to 


read and write their own letters. 

Finally, as to a scientific dic- 
tionary, the French are as usual 
ahead of us. In Couvreno’s 
Dictionnaire classique de la lan- 
gue Chinoise we have a book 
dealing with 20,000 characters 
as against Giles’ 13,000, and 
costing $20.00 as against £5 5.0. 
and of about half the thick- 
ness of Giles’ new edition. The 
examples and phrases are far 
less numerous than those in 
Giles, but there is some attempt 


to classify them according to 


their meaning, and those which 
are taken from books have in 
most cases the name of the book 
or author added in brackets. At 
the beginning there is a list of 
the books and authors quoted 
with their respective dates. Here, 
though much improvement and 
enlargement are no doubt pos- 
sible, is the foundation for a 
scientific dictionary, and if per- 
mission were’ obtained to use it 
as a basis, a small band of work- 
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ers ought to be able to turn out 
in a short time a much better 
Chinese-English Dictionary than 
has yet appeared. 


In comparing Giles to Liddell | 


and Scott it must be remembered, 
in defence of the former, that 


he is dealing, not only with a 


living language—trying to keep 
pace with an ever-growing 
literature—but with a colloquial, 
which, until quite recently, was 
not to 'be found in print. 

So much accurate and scientif- 
ic work on Chinese matters is 
now being published in Europe 
and America, that a great deal 
of the work on such a dictionary 
as is proposed could be quite 
adequately done by missionaries 
and others who have retired or 
are on furlough. 

I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
C. 


THE SACRIFICES OF THE 
HEATHEN. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER. 


DEAR Sir: In reply to Mr. 
Falls’ letter in your November 
issue, I would point out that 
it was not my intention to use 
Mal. i. 11, aS in any sense a 
proof that Scripture requires us 
to regard all the sacrifices of 
the heathen everywhere as ‘‘pure 
and acceptable to God.’’ I did 
mean it to be inferred, however, 
that, where true religious ear- 
nestness exists, even amongst 
so-called heathen peoples, it con- 
stitutes a form of devotion which 
God is willing to accept. I 
believe such to be the prophets’ 
teaching, and I have yet to learn 
that such a view is at variance 
with the Spirit of Christianity, 
{c.f. Romans ii, 13-16]. Of 
course it is quite open to anyone 
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to question whether Malachi was 
justified in thus generalizing, as 
has been suggested, from the 
doctrines of the Persian religion, 
which were purer and more 
spiritual than those of the hea- 
then generally ; but that question 
did not enter into the purview 
of the article under discussion. 
All I wished to do was to call 
attention to the catholic and 
generous attitude of the prophet, 
and suggest it as a worthy ex- 
ample to follew. To say that 
because Malachi tised such words 
of the Gentilé worship of his 
day, we are bound to take them 
as a Divine pronouncement on 
all forms of sacrifice that exist 
in China to-day, may seem to 
be demanded by certain views 
of inspiration, but appears to 
me wofully lacking in common 
sense. ‘The same is true of the 
passage Mr. Falls quotes from 
St. Paul. All such statements 
ought surely to be read in their 
context, and interpreted and ap- 
plied accordingly. 

But of course Mr. Falls does 
not agree with such an inter- 
pretation of the verse. He says 


that it should be translated in 


the present tense, but interpret- 
ed of the future. Further, he 
takes the words ‘‘My Name’’ to 
infer that the worship indicated 
was not unconsciously offered to 
God, but consciously. The verse 
reads (R. V.), ‘‘From the rising 


Of the sun even unto the going 


down of the same my name is 
great among the Gentiles and 
in every place incense is offered 
unto my name and a pure offer- 
ing, etc.’’ The fine catholicity 
of these words seems to me to 
find a very poor response in Mr. 
Falls’ observation; ‘‘We can 


understand the offering of a 


Gentile being acceptable in Jeho- 
vah’s name, etc.’’; and I think 
most people would admit that 
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Dr. Driver catches the spirit of . 
the verse better when he says :— 

| Ben must have recognised 
a spirit of Monotheism in hea- 
then religions, arid allowed that 
Offerings, rendered to a God, 

recognised as one, were rendered 
to Jehovah.’’ The same writer. 


concludes, ‘‘Perhaps also the 


argument founded on ‘my 


this particular expression.” 
Finally, for what sound reason 
should anyone say that in verse 
it ‘‘the prophet’s view was sud- 
dently lifted into the future,’’ 
while in verse 14, where exactly 
similar words are used, ‘‘and 
- my name is feared among the 
Gentiles’? everyone seems quite 
content to let the prophet mean 
what he says? And, moreover, 
a future application of the words 
in question, whilst admittedly 
more ‘‘prophetically’’ orthodox, 
_ destroys the force of the pro- 
phet’s contention, which was 
that the religion of the Jews 
generally was so corrupt, that 
God preferred the offerings of the 
Gentiles to the sacrifices of 
Israel’s priests. 


I am, 
Yours very truly, 
ALEX. BAXTER. 


MORE STUDY HELPS. 
To the Editor of 


CHINESE RECORDER.” 
DEAR SiR: The letter of Dr. 


McAIl on this subject, which 
appeared in the October number 
of the RECORDER, was most 
timely, and must have met with 
a response in many hearts. Who 
does not desire that the Chinese 
should enjoy toa greater mea- 
sure the Christian literature 
which is so helpful to us? 
Speaking of dictionaries in a 
foreign tongue, who has not 


been embarrassed by a lot of 
unclassified meanings? — The 
writer well remembers an ex- 
perience in Germany, in her 


youth, when, first consulting — 


a pocket dictionary, she went 


out shopping. What she want- | 
ed+»was something to light a 
lamp with, but what she asked | 


for was a slow fuse to ignite a 


n, mine with. No wonder the 


young clerk was puzzled. The 
only comfort in thinking over 


the affair afterwards, was that 


she might have made a much 
more embarrassing mistake. 

The need of an English- 
Chinese Dictionary is in part 
met by the fine. Commercial 
Press Dictionary recently pub- 
lished. This does not cite 
authorities, however, as Dr. 
McAIll desires, and often defines 
a word rather than giving a 


Chinese equivalent. It is more 


bulky, also, than would be 
necessary for ordinary trans- 
lators. Few of us could read 
down a full page of definitions, 
and not strike many English 
words which were wholly un- 
familiar. 

Dr. McAll suggests that per- 
haps the Scripture Revision Com- 
mittee might undertake this 
work. It may be interesting to 
know that such a collaboration 
in preparing a dictionary was 
actually planned for by the two 
charter members of the Revision 
Committee who remained in 
office till the New Testament 
was finished. Long before the 


latter work was thought of—in 


1874— Dr. Mateer wrote to Dr. 
Goodrich, .layings before him 
the plan of a partnership in 
preparing a ‘‘Dictionary of the 


spoken language of North China, 


in all its length and breadth, 
including all the colloquial the 


people use in everyday life’ 
(see Life of Calvin Wilson 
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Mateef, p. 165). Much corres- 
pondence passed between them 
on the subject, but finally it 
was given up on account of 
circumstances over which net- 
ther had control. Each labored 
in his own way—the one pro- 
ducing the Mandarin Lessons, 
the other the Pocket Dictionary, 
both of which are so widely 
used. Of course no one book of 


lessons could contain ‘‘a// the 


colloquialisms,’’ yet one who 
has been through the 740 quarto 
pages of ‘‘Mateer’’ will agree 
that there are a pretty good 
number. The lessons them- 


selves can be compared to a 


phonograph recorder set in the 
window of a _ busy street, to 
catch the conversation of pas- 
sers-by,—each only a sentence— 
sometimes from a scholar— 
sometimes a woman or child,— 
but usually just the common 
‘‘blue-clotlies’’ man the 
street. Even an_ occasional 
church-member passes by. 

But Dr. Mateer was not sat- 
ished with the book as it was. 
He had just the same idea that 
Dr. McAll has expressed—that 
to translate one should have an 
English-Chinese vocabulary— 
and should references 
given, so that the word or idiom 
may be studied in its setting. 
Accordingly in 1900 he directed 
the beginning of such a work,— 
an English-Chinese vocabulary 
of the Mandarin Lessons,. in 
which each English word or 
phrase in exercises or vocabul- 
ary should be matched by its 


Chinese equivalent, noting either 


page or lesson and sentence. 


Pressure of other work prevent-_ 


ed the cutting out, classification 


and copying of the myriads of» 


paper slips resulting. It was 
one of Dr. Mateer’s last wishes 
that this work might be brought 
to acompletion. But it is only 
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within the last year that it has 
been undertaken in. good ear- 


nest. It is a fascinating work— 


the classification of all these 
tickets—yet laborious, and it 
will be many a long month 
before it can be given to the 
public. But when finished it 
ought to be quite a help. Of 
course every English word will 
not be found, but.it.is surprising 


‘how full it turns out to be. 


This is because the English of 
the translated exercises is as 
idiomatic and varied as the 
Chinese. 
It is planned also to add a 
few pages of definitions at the 
end, embracing names of foreign 
articles now in common use 
here, and also words used to 
express the foreign ideas which > 
are also new importations and 
are now so rapidly crystallizing 
into speech, also the new political 
terminology, etc., (Contributions 
thankfully received). This will 
also be incorporated in the vocab- 
ulary. | | 
This book would still be in- 
sufficient for the educational or 
evangelistic missionary, but with 
the revised list of Technical 
Terms for the one, and a Con- 
cordance of the revision of the 
Bible for the other, one would | 
not be far out. Thusthree books 
may at least answer the purpose 
until such a book as Dr. McAll 
speaks of can be prepared, and 
may serve as stepping-stones to 
that. | 
But what as to Wén-li ? Why 
not leave that to the Chinese ? 
Let such as wish dig out of the 
dead past words in which to bury 
their dead ideas. No! I take 
that back. One must be all 


things to all men, and work for 


the scholars too. But something 
much more than a dictionary is . 
required to write good Wén-li, 
and a teacher who is given the 


‘ . 
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‘says 
knowledge can be obtained by 
studying the classics, and also 

guch books as Bullock’s 
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ideas in the colloquial will do 
better at putting them into Wén- 
lithan the foreigner. I knewa 


/ group of college graduates who 


wished to produce something in 
Wén-li. They had spent half 
their time for over thirteen years 
in rigorous drill in the Chinese 
classics. But after doing the 
best they could with this, they 
were not satisfied till they sub- 
jected it to an expert, who had 
spent more time than they. 
sufficient: knowledge will be 
required on the part .of the 
_ foreigner to see that the teacher 
what one wishes. This 


Pro- 
gressive Lessous in the Chinese 
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Written Language,’’ and Hirth’s 
‘* Notes on Chinese Documentary 
Style.” 

But the time is coming when 
all who believe in the unification 
of China, and the elevation of | 
the masses (not only the scholars) 
will use such a fung-hsing 
Kuan-hua as can be read out 
to the masses. Even classes of 
women could be taught to read 
it almost as easily perhaps as 
the Romanized. The Bible ina 
unified vernacular will work in~ 
China what it did in France, 
Germany and England, bringing 
together the Babel of dialects 
into acommon speech. Let 
work to that end. | 

ADA HAVEN 
WEISSIEN. 


| books. 


_ price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Our Book 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 
Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


Journal of the North-China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. 
42—1911. Shanghai, Kelly and 
Walsh, Ltd. 


Under the joint editorship of 
Dr. J. C. Ferguson and the Rev. 
Evan Morgan the sturdy annual 
of the local branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society has made its 
appearance. We congratulate 
the learned editors on their 
undoubted courage in present- 
ing to the public as their pzéce 
de resistance, an unabridged 
transcript of the Journal of the 


late Dr. S. Wells Williams writ- 


ten when he was Secretary and 
Interpreter to the American 
Embassy to China in 1858-9. 
Dr. Williams himself needs no 
introduction to readers of the 
RECORDER. He is still known 


to thousands in and out of China 
as an erudite scholar and his- 
torian, and one to whom men 
and women of the past and 
present generations owe a debt 
of gratitude which it 1s not easy 
to discharge. The question 
whether Dr. Williams’s narra- 
tive ought to have been printed — 


in these pages at all must not be 


discussed. We recognize that it 
is one on which there may 
possibly be diversity of opinion, 
although for ourselves we find 
it difficult to believe that the 
pages of the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal is a fit and 
proper /ocus for such a literary 
production. Furthermore we 
venture to express unqualified 
regret that the observations of 
so interesting, so keen, and, 
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usually, so competent “an ob- 


server, are not preceded by sotme 
kind of worthy introduction, bio- 


graphical or otherwise. Offered 


to the public in this lonesome 


fashion, the Diary, in spite of 


its inherent merits, is both bald 
and uninviting, and we fear that 
only the name and reputation of 
the author will save the docu- 


ment from undeserved neglect. 


We trust that none of our 
readers will pass it by. It is in 
reality a mine of information 
dealing with international events, 
a knowledge of which is essential 


_ to a right understanding of the 


attitude of Western Powers to- 
wards China during the past fifty 
or sixty years. Of course it is 
unnecessary for the reader to 


accept the late author’s judg- 


ment upon every subject he 
discusses,. and it goes without 
saying that no loyal Briton will 
sympathise with his frequent 
and very frank strictures on the 
methods and the bearing of 


certain British representatives 


at the time of the momentous 
negotiations of which he is so 
comprehensive a historian. In 


this respect indeed, there is 


ample reason for regret that at 
this date, and in this place, 
publicity should have been 
accorded to the complacent anti- 
British sentiments of the author, 
and if his Journal is ever to be 
republished it is to be greatly 
hoped that all such unfriendly 
references to the agents of Great 
Britain, and to their policy 
during months of diplomatic 


strain, will be carefully edited, © 


or, better still, omitted alto- 
gether. Nevertheless, we allow 
that the volume enshrines the 
mature judgment of a sagacious 
and generally even-minded man, 
whose opinions on any subject 
are not lightly to be put aside. 


As was to be expected from so 
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practised a penman, Dr. Williams 
has succeeded in conveying his 
impressions in a pleasant and 
quite unconventional manner. 
His narrative of events is always 
interesting, and in some respects 
unique. No careful reader will 
lay the book down without feel- 
ing that he has profited greatly 
by its perusual 

- The short monogram by P. R. 
K. on. the late Sir Robert Hart 
is beautifully done, and is worthy 
alike of the writer and the great 
man of whom he so sympathetic- 
ally writes. 

Among ‘‘Literary Notes’’ w 

find competent reviews of Dr. T. 
Richard’s book on ‘‘Higher Bud- | 
hism’’; Mr. Johnston’s ‘‘Lion | 
and Dragon in North China’’; 
Messrs. Jefferys and Maxwell’s, | 


“**Diseases of China’’; Messrs. 


Bland and Backhouse’s, ‘‘China 

under the Empress Dowager’’; 
and indeed on most of the recent — 
‘‘worth while’ literature which 
concerns China. We note with 
special pleasure that a fuller and 
more critical estimate of Dr. 
Richard’s great book is being 
prepared by so competent an 
authority as Dr. Hackmann, and 
that it is to appear in a later 
volume ofthe R. A. S’s Journal. — 
We commend the present issue 
to the attention of our readers. 


J. W. W. 


Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Christian Literature Society for 
China, 1910-11. 28 pages. 143 N. 
Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 


It is a very striking fact that 
during the closing days of the 
old régime in China, a most 
faithful official of that zégime, 
intimately connected with the 
history of the past fifty years, 
passed away. The death of Sir 


‘Robert Hart occurred on Sept- 


ember 21st; and his life of faith- 
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ful service ceased just as the dawn 
of a changing day appeared. 
He had acted as president of 
the Christian Literature Society 
_ from its inception in 1898; and 
- his unique knowledge of China 
and her needs made his interest 
in this society and its efforts 
very deep and very useful. 


Dr. A. P. Wilder, as chairman - 


of the annual meeting of. this 
society, held November 14th, 
very¢ properly pointed 
‘men’s minds away from the 
strife and confusion of the pres- 


ent war, to a future of increased 


opportunity and responsibility. 
The outgoing of the old is 
not a ferminus ad quem, but a 
terminus a quo. the super- 
ficial and nervous, with Hankow 
desolate, with Nanking walled 
in with terror, and ancient Pe- 
_ king on the brink, it may seem 
the end; but to men and women 
- of courage, to those who have 
- read history understandingly, to 
the eye of faith, the present sad 
chapter is but a step to a glorious 
conclusion—‘Beyond the-~ Alps 
lies Italy !’"’ 

On many library shelves will 
be found the annual-reports of 
the Christian Literature Society, 
sedulously kept together, now 
numbering twenty-four. They 


_ are valuable, and will be increas- © 


ingly so, not merely as records 
of the attempts and hardly-won 
successes of a notable society, 
but even more as the annual 
review of conditions, political, 
social, moral, of the Chinese 
} Empire. Those who desire a 


compact and readable résumé of 


conditions in China for the year, 
to place in the hands of their 


: friends at Home, will find this © 


report most satisfactory. It is 
an open secret that this résumé 
has yearly, with but few excep- 
tions, issued from Dr. Richard’s 
pen; and who can vie with him 


in careful know- 
ledge of the field, or depth of 
solicitude for the advance of this 
nation ? 

We cannot-in our present space 
refer minutely to the report 
before us; but suggest that those 
who have not seen it write at 
once fora copy. Here you will 
find, under the general caption 


of ‘‘Our Environment,’’ sum- 


marized statements of political 
conditions during the past year, 
the relations of Japan, the rav- 
ages of flood and plague, the 
materialistic propaganda and the 
counteracting influence of Chris- 
tian Missions, etc. Under the 
next heading, ‘‘The Special 
Work of our Society,’’ we note 
with great pleasure the proposal 
to particularize during the com- 


ing year in three lines,— 


the preparation of a_ series of 
Biographies of Christian States- 


men, a further series of Zvacts 


for the Times, and a Magazine 
for Women. 

The new works issued during 
the past year have numbered 
twenty, while reprints of ten 
other works have been issued. 
The sales of these books have 
increased; but the influence of 
the society has been far. more 
widespread than any statistics of 
sales and distribution can show. 
In the day now opening, all 


missionaries will find unexpected — 


opportunities for reaching the 
educated classes with the gospel; 
and we bespeak their careful 
perusal of the catalogue of this 
society, assured that they will 
here find a most helpful fund of 


material ready to their hand. 


When they do not find what 
they need, if their wishes are 
clearly defined, they will do well 
to correspond with the workers 
in this society, where they will 
certainly meet with a ready and 


helpful response. The book 
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that is needed is the book they 
desire to produce. 

The issues (new) for this year 
are as follows :— | 


Life of Lord Shaftesbury, by E. Mor- 
gat. 

Conversion of Lord Rochester, by E. 
Morgan. 

A Renewed People, by E. Morgan. 

Bible of Nature, by E. Morgan. 

Methods of Bible Study, by D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 

Evolution and Religion, by D. Mac- 
Gillivray. | 

Answers. to Prayer, by D. MacGil- 
livray. 

Korea for Christ, by D. MacGillivray. 

An Irish Saint, by Ti Yung-tsun. 

Onward Christian Soldiers, by W. P. 
Chalfant. 


- Paul’s Speech on Mars’ Hill, by I. 


Gena hi 


Reasons for the Hope that.is in us, — 


by Archdeacon A. E. Moule. 
Western Ethics, by Mrs. Couling. 


Faith of a Christian, by Mrs. Couling. | 
‘Tract for Buddhists, by J. W. Inglis. * 


Romance of Medicine, by W. A. 
Cornabvy. 


Pastoral Theology. by W. M. Hayes. 


Za Tung Pao (Chinese Weekly), 
edited by E. Morgan. 

Chinese Christian Review (Monthly), 
edited by D. MacGillvray. 


China Missions’ Year Book (English), | 


- edited by D. MacGillivray. 
J. G. 


Light for All, being the One Hundred 
and Twelfth Report of the Religious 
_ Tract Society, London. 


This latest Report is refresh- | 


ing reading. It is a record of 
evangelistic effort-as wide as the 
world: all nations are included in 


_ its beneficent activities. The R. T. 


S. might well adopt Wesley’s mot- 
to, “The Friend of all, the Enemy 
of none.’’ Needless to say the 


work in China receives extended | 


notice. Thanks to its wise and 
generous use of the China Fund 
all the Tract Societies have 
been substantially helped, and in 
consequence the record of the 
total output is full of inspira- 
tion and hope. Special mention 
is made of the new publications 
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issued under Dr. Darroch’s man- 
agement, and an attractive pro- 
gramme is drawn up of more of 
the same quality. Those already 
issued include the Marked New 
Testament; The Traveller’s | 


Guide; a Calendar, and several 


smaller works of great. value. 
The get-up and style of these 
is beyond praise: they mark 
an era in the preparation of 
Christian literature. They com- 
pel attention by their very 
appearance, and compel reading 
by their lucid style. Mission- 
aries who wish to keep up-to- 
date publications on hand can- 
not afford to be without them 
and the Society is to be con- 
gratulated on securing the ser- 
vices of one who combines liter- 
ary skill and experience with 
practical knowledge of business. 
More power to the R. T. S. 


F. W. B. 


The Education of Women in China, 
by Margaret E. Burton, published by 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 


We lay down this  well-writ- 
ten and comprehensive volume 
with a feeling of wonder that 
one who spent only six short 
months in China could write so 
accurately on the subject. ‘‘Not 
one mistake in fact,’’? commented 
an old missionary. And Chinese 
woimen owe to Miss Burton no 
small debt of gratitude for her 
generous appreciation of their 
innate strength and beauty of 
character. | 

After a chapter on the status 
of Chinese womanhood before the 
entrance of Western influences, 
Miss Burton traces the history 
of women’s education from the 
pioneer mission school, through 
the development of gentry and 
government schools, up to the 
present call for Christian in- 
stitutions of higher education 
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however, the willingness of any 
Bible Society to publish a version 
of the Scriptures in this or any 
other romanized system suit- 


tunities of the hour. But the 
events of the last few months 
make the need of an additional 


. chapter of warning and guid- 


ance apparent. The history of 
the uplift of women-in Greece 


and Rome shows us that the 


betterment of their intellectual 
and social position, the enlarge- 
ment of their liberties, and en- 


_ dowment of political influence 
~ unaccompanied with moral re- 


generation may become a. menace 


to the social and national life of © 
a country. Only as a Chinese 


woman exchanges the earthly 
for the heavenly, as the Eve 


within is transformed into the 


Mary, can the Truth make her 
free for service. 3 
L. M. W. 


Primer of Western Mandarin Ro- 


manization. By Edward Amund-— 


sen, F. R. G. S. 


This small primer of 21 pages _ 
is divided into 26 chapters or 


lessons. 

In lessons 1-11 the learner is 
somewhat abruptly introduced 
to the system, and the compiler 


seems so sure that his system 


will be understood: that, apart 
from a few footnotes, he does 


not further explain it. Mr. 


Amundsen gives’ four 


tones, but in Szechwan most 


people discover that there are 


five. It is true that the Ruh- 
sheng in some districts is not 


very clearly distinguished from. 
the Hsiaping; but in the Kia- 
ting district the Ruhsheng and | 


the Shangp‘ing are more nearly 


alike, so that to mark the Hsia- 


ping and the Ruh-sheng with 
the same sign, as is done by Mr. 
Amundsen, is likely to lead to 
some confusion. | 
We are told that the system 
has already been tried with 
gratifying results. We doubt, 


able for west China. This being 
the -case, any system of ro- 
manization for the west must 


have a very restricted sphere of — 


usefulness and hardly worth 
even three months’ trouble of 
teaching. 

V. 


Calvin Wilson  Mateer. Forty-five 


years a Missionary in Shantung, 
China. By Daniel W. Fisher, D. D., 
D. The Westminster Press. 
Philadelphia. For sale at the Pres- 
byterian Mission Press, Shanghai. 


If the art of the biographer be 
also to make the reader ‘‘ wish 
for more,’’ Dr. Fisher may well 
claim a high standing among 
that class of writers. Though 
the book contains 338 pages, one 
feels on laying it down that the 
figures might easily have been 
reversed without exhausting the 
material. Being a class-mate 
of Dr. Mateer, Dr. Fisher had 
the advantage of krowing him 


in those years when his gifts 
were beginning to indicate him 


as a future leader among men. 
This is probably the reason why 
the introductory chapters occupy 
such a large proportion of the 


book. Still they are not too 
long, for to many who knew liim 


in his later years, the chapters 
on Zhe Old Home and The Mak- 
ing of The Man will prove both 
interesting and disappointing ; 
interesting, because, as Mencius 
says, we can see how Heaven 
stimulates the. mind, hardens 
the nature, and supplies the in- 
conmipetencies of those upon 


whom it would lay burdens; — 
disappointing, because we would | 


fain have learned more of those 
formative influences, how his 
mental powers gradually devel- 
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oped, and how in his youth he 
looked out on a none too friend- 
ly world. 

Seeing that so much of Dr. 


_ Mateer’s life was given to educa- 


tional work, we should have 
liked to see a fuller accouut 
of his work, not in connection 
with the Tengchow Boys’ School, 
as he used to call it, but of 
his labors in higher education, 
after that school had taken the 
rank of a college. Had there 
been no Dr. and Mrs. Mateer to 
lay the foundations of *Christian 
education in Shantung, that pro- 
vince would hardly in this re- 
spect enjoy its present eminence. 
In passing we would add that 
the book should have laid more 
stress, as Dr. Mateer would 
eertainly have done, on the in- 
valuable aid rendered by Mrs. 
Mateer, in every department of 
his work up to time of his death. 

The book gives us the im- 
pression of being brought into 
the presence of a master mind— 
one whose character stands out 
clearly in both its tender and 


-rugged sides. We seem to see 


again his contempt for idlers— 
his impatience with any who, to 
use his own phrase, were con- 


tent merely ‘“‘to go through the. 


motions,’ much more his dis- 
approval of those who did not 
even get that far. At the same 
time we see his love for children ; 

his delight iu enjoyable, not flip- 
pant, conversation; and (with 
its natural reward of good health) 
his assiduity in work. At the 
same time, the biographer would 
have done well perhaps to have 
adhered more closely to the Old 
Testament style, and indicated 
the defects to which such a 
Strong nature is liable, e.g., 
how a little more of the suaviter 
ix modo might at times have been 


judiciously added to the /forliier 


iz ré, and the danger of using 


more time itn one’s mechanical, 
archzological, zoological or other 
pursuits, than is advisable for 
one whose main work is to bea 
missionary. However, it cannot 
be said that Dr. Mateer, espe- 
cially since his work as Bible — 
translator began, took more time 
to his ‘‘shop work’’ than was 
necessary to keep his mind in 
good working order. 

‘Typographical errors are re- 
markably few and mostly of 
minor import, though the un- 
fortunate chiasmos with regard 
to Mr. Baller and Dr. Lewis in 
the reproduction opposite page 
260 would justify correction by 
aprintederratum. Being mainly 
a compilation from Dr. Mateer’s 
own records, or from material — 

-direct from those in intimate 
contact with him, the book is 
also very free from any of those 
‘‘good and necessary inferences’’ 
which are not in accord with the 
facts. The only case noticed is 
where Dr. Fisher seems to infer 
that the title Lao Hu was be- 
stowed on. Dr. Mateer by lis 
students as an honorific; whereas, 
according to the Rev. T’so Li 
Wen, it was given him by the 
workmen in the Mission Press, 
Shanghai, when he took charge 
of that institution, and indicates 
that there was no lotus-eating 
tolerated under his regime. ‘Ihe 
writer of this notice, though in 
intimate contact with those stu- 
dents, both as graduates and 
undergraduates for many years, 
never heard it uséd by them; 
though it is not impossible that, 
after being hauled up by him, 
some of then’ may have used 
it, as Dr. Fisher says, ‘‘ among 
themselves. 

Asa biography, few, if any, - 
more interesting ones have yet 
appeared on the mission field. 
The chapter on //is Znner is 
well worth pondering, though it 
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should have contained more with 
regard to his later years and 
should have been placed next 
_ the last, instead of being one of 
the first chapters in the book. 
Those who knew him best in 
his last years know that it was 


a time of spiritual growth with. 


him. In those years especially, 
he remembered the. words of 
the Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘‘It 
is more blessed to give than to 
receive’. Of the two chapters, 
Gone To The Front and The New 
_ Home, the first shows that travel 
second class now is de luxe com- 
pared with the tribulations un- 
dergone on clippers and coast 
steamers fifty years ago, while 
the second might help some to 
endure, even more patiently than 
they do, the few years which 


intervene before they can ‘‘ get 


a house of their own.’’ 


WILLIAM Scorr Missionary 
of the American Board to China, 
by Henry D. Porter, M.D., D.D. 
Hlustrated. Revell, N. Y. 


It is well that another volume - 


has been added to the list of 
lives of great missionaries. And 
truly William Scott Ament was 
one of that ‘‘ noble band of men 


and boys’’ in whose train may 


grace be given the present gen- 
eration of missionaries to follow. 
The book itself is voluminous— 
369 pages and an index. But 
the stirring events of the last 
decade in China could hardly be 
neglected. It is moreover not 
only the history of a man that 
we have here, but the history of 
a pertod or rather, of a man in- 
fluenced by and himself actively 
influencing a period—and a 
period that will never be forgot- 
ten in the world’s history. | 
The biographer, Dr. Porter, 
says in his preface, ‘‘the purpose 
of this volume is essentially not 
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heroic aggressiveness. 
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that of eulogy. It is a study of 
work and service in a great 
cause.’’ But the rather over- 
whelming amount of ‘‘letter’”’. 
material (225 pages out of the 
369) needs careful analysis that 
the real greatness of Dr. Ament’s 

life and work may stand out 
clearly. 

‘‘ The Message of the Life of 
William Scott Ament’’ might 
well be the title to a booklet for 
young missionaries and Chinese 
workers. The material for such 
a study is well spread out in the 
volume before us. 

It is not out of place to note 
certain of these messages. There 
is first a message of ‘‘ master- 
fulness.”” Asa boy they called 
him ‘‘home-run Ament.’’ As 


aman one writes of him, ‘‘ the 


people remember distinctly his 
He was 
never afraid to undertake a task 
if it promised success. There 
was the spirit of venturesome 
faith and he sought to make 
the church the embodiment of 
this ideal. 
Again, Dr. Ament’s life calls 


to ‘‘hard individual effort.’” 


He writes after only a few . 


months in China: ‘‘My life here 
is one of unalloyed happiness. 
Our little compound is the scene 


of activity from early morn till 


late at night. At nine o’clock 
our teacher comes and we wrestle 
with the language till one. I 
almost envy the beggars on the 
street, I so much long to master 
the language.’”” And his mes- 


‘sage thirty years later is what 


we wonld expect, ‘‘hard indi- 
vidual effort is the order of the 
day, though the allurements to 
fancy methods may seem attrac- 
tive.’”’ The hard work bore 
fruit. leading scholar of 
North China says of him ‘the 
stood among the few who had 
such mastery of the Chinese 
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language that he made it a living 


medium of great thoughts and 
noble feelings.’’ 

Dr. Ament’s message is a call 
to become one of the ‘‘common 
people’ you seek to reach. He 
writes his mother at the begin- 
ning of his missionary work: 
‘You must grow into a China- 
man before you can understand 
them. I want to be a Christian 
Chinaman with an American 


education. Chinese ideas and. 
phrases and ways of looking at 
things are gradually soaking into 


me, and I hope in good time I 
.may draw some out by dint of 
hard squeezing. I suppose I 
carry about with me the celestial 
aroma.’’ So at the close of his 
career he writes: ‘‘The situation 
calls for the missionary who will 
grapple first of all with the 
common man.’’ No wonder the 
‘common people heard him 
gladly.’’ 

Dr. Sheffield says of him: ‘‘Dr. 
Ament was distinguished as an 
excellent speaker and preacher 
in the Chinese language .... 
Among his most valuable gifts 
to the Christian church, the 
writer would venture to place 
the high quality of his sermonic 
power as a standard to stimulate 
effort in imitation among the 
Christian leaders in China.’’ 
He writes the secretary of his 
Board: ‘‘We need men who count 
it a privilege to sit down beside 
‘a coolie and teach: him the 
catechism, and who do not count 
it a drudgery to iterate and 
reiterate the elements of Chris- 
tian truth in daily street-chapel 
work. There is nothing very 
romantic in this for some, but 
it is a precious work for those 
who love these poor benighted 
ones as Christ loved them.’’ 

Few men ever sought more 
earnestly for the salvation of 
individuals, but he never failed 
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to see the need of developing a 
body of trained native Chris-— 
tians, ‘‘a large constituency to 


give influence by mere force of 
numbers as well as moral force 
by their superior character.’’ 
The ‘‘science of missions’’ 
needs the message of Dr. Ament’s 
last years. It is the message 
that calls. to a conservation of 
results. So few of us are 
found actually ‘‘bringing in the 
sheaves.’’ ‘To our missionary, 
however, was given the great 
joy of seeing his little congrega- 
tions nurtured into churches, 
and these churches grouped to- 
gether into an organization sup- 
porting much of its own work 
and seeking to arrange for the 
training of its own children and 


-the propagation of its own en- 


thusiasm into other communities. | 

The limits of a book review 
forbid further comment. The 
message of William Scott Ament 
as outlined from the volume 
before us comprises at least 


these elements: be a hero—be 


thorough—be one of your people 
—always sow—ever nurture—be 
sure to reap. 

The book is worthy a place 
in the study of every missionary, 
for it is not only the message of 


‘a great man, but the history of 


a period, and a basis for a study 
of your own missionary policy. 


3. G. 


The review of ‘‘State Capital- 
ism in Ancient China’’ in last 
month’s RECORDER erroneously 
gave the author as. Clarence 
Lowe. It should have been 
Clarence Clowe. We apologise 
to Mr. Clowe for the mistake. 


and How? Plain words for young 
communicants. By the Rev. Robert 
Charles Joynt, M. A., Vicar of Christ 
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3 
Church, Gipsy Hill. Translated by is believed that it will be found 
‘Miss D, C. Joynt. Ee useful to all who are about to 
The name of this work plainly join any Christian Church or 


enough indicates its object and who have already done so. | 
scope. Though written for use It is for sale at the Presby- 
‘primarily in the established terian Mission Press, and at the 


church and in language familiar Triuity College Press, Ningpo. 
to those of that communion, it | 


In Preparation. 


and Homiletical Com- Cc. T. S. NEW LIST. 
nientary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos. | 
C. Fulton. nage By Rev. J. Vale. 
CHINA MISSION YRAR BOOK. Rev. Short Biographies for the People 


Scofield’s Bible References, A.Sy-. 
denstrickers 1. James Clerk Maxwell, F. R. S. 
Bb a aban Study Class Book. 2. Sir David Brewster. 
ev. D. MacGillivray, D.D. 
Robinson’s Studies in the Life of 3: 
Jesus. Dr, A. P. Parker for C. L. S. 4. Michael Faraday. 
English Grammar for Chinese Stu- 5. Sir Isaac Newton. | 
dents. R. Paul Montgomery. 6. Sir Henry Havelock. 


Syllabic Vocabulary, Shanghai Dia- 
lect. Dr. A.M. and Rev. C. M. Myers. 


Chaleees of the Sea. Frank Bullen. 
Brave Deeds of Youthful Heroes, 


M. C. A. LIST. 
The Missing Ones, (restated by Romance of Real Life, R. T. S. 
Y. S. Ching. Short Stories from English His- 


Silent Times, a Book to Help in tory. 
Reading the Bible into Life, byJ.R. . History of Missions—Henry Well- 


_ Miller, translated by H. L. Zia. come. 


Missionary News. 


The Rising in Sianfu. On October 23th; our schodt= 


, boys went home for three weeks’ 
f autuinn holiday. On the 15th a 
Mrs. Shorrock, of Sianfu, dated to! the 
November 13th. It was sent by r. Lewis Jones, of the 3 


Inland Mission, telling of the 
special messenger to Chintzehuan, 16 


flonan, and from there by Nan- 
e waited till “*riday, October 
yanfu and Ti ventsin to Shanghai. 20th, then, as evirything seemed 


Shensi seems to be ‘isolated. quiet, we went to Fuyintsun, as 
Telegraph poles are down fora planned, for meetings the follow- 
hundred 4, we hear, and we can ing week. We spent Sunday in 
get no reliable news of other Sanyuan and on Monday rode 
provinces at all. I will try totell on to Fuyintsun, little thinking 
you briefly ‘what has happened that our friends were fleeing for 
and how things now stand. We their lives as we rode peacefully 
have been wonderfully preserved through the cotton fields. 
and delivered in the midst. of The first news of trouble came 


= peril, , to us on Tuesday morning at 
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breakfast, when our cook said — 


people were saying the Manchu 
Governor here had been killed. 
We did not believe this, but at 
noon one of the B. Z. M. boys 
turned up and told us that the 
Manchus in Sianfu were attacked 


on Sunday, shortly after one. 


o'clock, and that fighting was 
still going on. : 

From that time till we left, ten 
days later, we were on the look- 


out for alarm and attack day. 


and night and with gcod cause. 
We were roused in the middle 
of the first night by news that 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Smith had 
been killed at Pachiao on ‘their 
way north with some school- 
girls. It was. twenty-four hours 
later before we heard they were 
safe, although badlv beaten, at 
Shihlipu, Mr. Smith having 
both arms broken. | 
The next night we had warn- 


ing from two sources 


that the village was be at- 
tacked and destroyed by a band 
of several hundred armed men, 
so all able-bodied men _ were 
armed, and patrolled the village. 

Nothing happened, however, 
that night, though next night 
two lots of thieves were caught 
armed and carrying fire-making 
materials, and bands of bad 
characters were about on all 
sides, day and night. Travelling 
without an escort was quite im- 
possible. We had to wait till 
Shih arrived with an escort of 
twenty-three mounted soldiers 
on the evening of November rst, 
and brought us back here via 
Sanyuan. We got back exactly 
a fortnight after leaving, but 
what a different place to return 
to! 


THE SLAUGHTER IN SIANFU. 


Now to tell you what happened 
here. On Sunday, October 22nd, 
soon after noon, the soldiers 
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in the western suburb barracks 
poured into the city and at once 


attacked the Manchu city. All 


gates of the city were at once — 


closed and not opened again till 


Thursday morning, so for a long 
time no oné knew what was 
happening within. ‘he sound 
of firing, cannon shots and ex- 
plosions, as well as shouting and 


light from different houses, must 


have been awful. ‘They tried to 


send away the school-girls the 


same afternoon, but not a cart 


would go. 


On Monday morning, early, 
word came that the Swedish 
school (for their foreign child- 
ren) in the southern suburb had 
been burnt during the night and 
the foreigners all killed. Afier- 
wards it was found that Mr. 
Beckman and his little Thyra, 
four years old, had escaped to 
the western suburb where other 
Swedish friends were being pro- 
tected in the Luchunhsuehtang 
which is right opposite their 
own place. Mrs. Beckman and 
Mr. Watne, the teacher, and six 
children were all killed. 7 


PROTECTION FOR MISSIONARIES. 


On Monday afternoon, word 
caine thatthe city gates would be 
opened at twelve o’clock and the 
crowd from the Nankuan would 
come out here to demolish our 
place and kill all foreigners and 
Christians. This seemed to be 
so authentic, that, on the advice 
of all the teachers, the friends 
decided to move off, first sending 
the school-girls away in small 
parties to various villages near 
where we have friends or Chris- 


tian families. Mr. and Mrs. 


Donald Smith, the only married 
people here, took one party to 
Fuyintsun and were attacked, as 
I have already told you, at Shih- 
lipu.. They were found by Chou 
Hsian-cheng and a boy some 
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hours later, and brought back. 


to ask after her. 


with some of the scholars in a 
cart, Mr. Smith being carried 
on a hurdle. The other six, 
Miss Beckingsale, Miss Thomas, 


Miss Turner, Messrs. Ellison and 
Stanley and Dr. Robertson, went: 


out to Hanhsienchung, a big 
village outside. 
just outside: the village by a 


crowd of rough fellows, who 
robbed them of everything they 


had with them, and then led 
them back to the suburb with 


insults, expecting to see them 


put to death here. 


To their chagrin, at the gate 
they were warned not to interfere 
to. give 


with foreigners, but 
back their horses at once, as 

soldiers had shouted from the 
city wall that the missionaries 
were to be protected. Our 


friends were allowed to go back 


home in safety, though they had 
some hours of suspense, not 
knowing whether they were to 
be killed or protected. 

At last Chou arrived to say 
the gentry were taking steps to 


help them, and before long a 


guard of forty armed men was 
sent to keep watch, and remained 
until Thursday, when Shih, who 
had been shut up in the city, 
arrived with twenty soldiers. 
The gentry acted splendidly. 


AN ANXIOUS TIME. 


In the hospital they had a 
very bad time too. Little Doro- 
thy Charter was very ill (she 
died on Monday night) and on 
Sunday about noon Mr:\Henne, 
the German Postmaster, called 
On his way 
home he got into a crowd and 
was attacked and severely wound- 
ed in the head, but was rescued 
by three soldiers who took him 


home and were the means of 
saving a whole family, as a mob 


was already at the door trying 
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to Mr. Henune’s wounds. 


They were met 
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They also went back 
Dr. Charter to attend 
The 
doctor was unable to return that | 
night, so the ladies were quite 


to get in. 
to tetch 


-alone for twenty-two hours, and 


next morning (Monday) a great 
crowd of Mohammedans and 
others were raging outside the 
doors and trying to getin. Most 
of the women fled by the back 


.gate to Hangtzu near, but Chen 


Yu-liang and the old gate-keeper 
stood by the ladies splendidly, 
and absolutely refused to allow 
them to go out, knowing it 
would be certain death. 

Mrs. Charter told me that they © 
were anxious for Dr. Charter 
and for Mr. Lin to come to them 
(Mr. Lin is professor of chemis- 
try, but an out-and-out Christian 
and makes no secret of his pro- 
fession.) He was evidently fully 
aware of what was about to 
happen as he had been in to 
reassure them at the hospital, 
some days before trouble began, 
that they would be protected. 
He is now head of the new For-. 
eign Office and doing his best for 
us in every way. That morning 
he arrived at the hospital bring- 
ing two wounded soldiers, and 
through them we knew that the 
reformers were doing all they 
could to protect us. Soon after, 
Dr. Charter came home, and 
presently the mob left them in 
peace. The hospital has been 
crowded with wounded, and the 
whole staff very busy. 


FLIGHT ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


The first news they had in | 
the eastern suburb of the state 
of affairs was on Wednesday 
afternoon when Chen Yu- -liang 
conceived the plan of sending 
Tien Yu with an escort of ten 
soldiers, ostensibly to ask Dr. Ro- 
bertson to go back and help the 
wounded, but really to establish 
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communication with the eastern 
suburb. The whole eleven were 
let down by ropes over the city 
wall and Dr. Robertson returned | 


_ the same way at once. 


Next day the gates were 


opened for the first time, as I 


have already said, and _ pro- 
clamations for the protection of 
foreigners and Christians posted 
in the suburb. 

The Youngs are not yet here, 
but we expect them to-day or 
to-morrow. We have been most 
anxious about them as they left 
Yenanfu the day after trouble 
began here. We sent several 


separate messengers warning 


them, but did not hear any news 
until nine days ago, when their 


- boys arrived to say that they were- 


robbed of everything at Cheng- 
pu and escaped with their lives 


into the mountains. After wan- 


dering about for two nights, they 
took shelter in a cave on the 
hills and stayed in hiding there 
while the boys came to fetch 


help. Shih started the same day — 


with fifteen soldiers, and to-day 
we hear that they were back at 
Yachow on Saturday, so they 
should be here to-night. 


THE TALE OF DESTRUCTION. 


Since we got back here things 
have been outwardly peaceful 
and we are thankful to get good 
nights after so many alarms. 


Grain carts are beginning to come 


in again and food seems plentiful, 
but no other shops are opening 
yet. 

Most of the big banks and 

pawn shops have been plundered, 
the banks to the extent of 
Tls. 4,000,000, it is said. 
- ‘The authorities are doing their 
best for us and are keeping order 
in the city, punishing offenders 
severely. 

We have little reliable news 
from outside cities, none yet from 
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Yenanfu or Suitechou and feel 
very auxious, especially about 
the latter place, where the Wat- 
sons and Mr. Comerford are. 
‘The Borst Smiths, at Yenanfu, 


have more friends around them. 


The Manchu city here is in ruins, 
and the Manchus practically 
wiped out. Ten thousand killed 
seems to be the lowest computa- 
tion, but order has been so far 
restored, though all is still un- 
der military law. 

What the future holds we can- 
not tell, but we have very clear 
guidance in one respect, that it 
is absolutely impossible to travel 
at present, but as long as things 
remain as they are now we are 
well protected. 


Refugee Records. 


From the more distant out- 
posts of the Empire, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogden and Dr. Hardy of 
the Foreign Christian Mission, 


and Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Edgar 


and Mr. E. W. Clements of the 


China Inland Mission have 


arrived in Shanghai from Bat- 
ang, Thibet. Owing to the 
usual communication through 
Szechuan province being severed, 
supplies coukl not reach 
them. The local disturbances 
and rising of the soldiers at 
Litang made it imperative for 
them to seek a line of exit down 
the Mckong Valley, entering 
Yunnan province at the north- 
west corner, travelling from 
Weisi to Talifu. The Bataug 
official kindly placed R. 1,000 
at their disposal, and sent an 
escort. In these relatively un- 
travelled and remote regions 
they met with roughness and in 
some cases open hostility.. The 
city of Weisi was closed up only 
three hours after they left. On 
arrival at Tali they heard of the 
troubles among the opposing 
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factions of the soldiers and of 
the disturbances at Tengyueh 
which had caused Mr. Fraser of 
the China Inland Mission to 


cross over into Burmah after an ~ 


exciting time in that city. It 
was at Tali they first gained 


some idea of the extent of the - 


Revolution; but the authentic 
news was very meagre. The 
British Consul-General was un- 


able to allow them to remain at. 


Yunnanfu so they had to leave 
for Shanghai via Tongking, hav- 
ing met with great personal 
kindness from the British and 
French Consular authorities and 
also from some of the Revolu- 
tionary officers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Olsen, who were 


isolated Kiungchow, West 


Szechwan, for about two months, _ 
sought refuge in a valley among 


their city having been taken 
- possession of by the anti-railway 
party, robbers, the Revolu- 
tionists and _ the Imperialist 
authorities in turn, arrived in 
Shanghai about the middle of 
December. They had been 
afforded protection and were 


ultimately escorted to Chengtu, . 


and were able to leave for the 
coast by river. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Blom of 


the Swedish Mission in China,. 


associated with the C. I. M., had 
a very disastrous experience 
within 15 /iof Honanfu. They 
were travellling at the head of a 
fairly large party from Yun- 
cheng, south Shansi, escorted 
by fourteen soldiers. Members 
of a band of brigands, disguised 
as soldiers, met the party and 
attacked them when nearing the 
city of Honanfu. Mrs. Blom was 
felled to the ground and received 
three serious wounds in the-head, 


whilst her husband was taken. 
prisoner and carried off by the 
brigands after they had robbed | 


them of $1,100 in silver which 
was being conveyed to workers 


in the city. To. prevent the 
soldiers firing upon thein they 
carried Mr. Blom for some dis- 
tance towards the hills, as a 
guarantee of their safety, but 
ultimately released him when 
out of range. The Honanfu 
officials sent out and: captured a 
few of these banditti. Mrs: 


Blom is now under medical care 


in Shanghai. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Stevens 
of Fengsiangfu in south Shensi 
received warning and were able 


to leave their station only a few 


hours before their premises were 
burnt down by the mob. They 
reached Tsinchow, Kansu, in 
safety. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coates of Wei- 
kiu in north-west Szechuan 
were isolated for some time and 


the tribes-people. These, how- 
ever, insisted upon their depar- 
ture and they had to travel via the 
northern station of the C. M. 
S. district, leaving Lanhsien the 
day before that city was looted 
and taken by the robbers. They 
also have reached the coast in 
safety. 

The Rev. S. Pollard and party 
write of their journey out of 
Yunnan as follows :— 

‘* By order of the Consul we 
remained at Amichow as long 
as we could, being ordered to 
keep in touch with the railway 
service. The soldiers at Meng- 
tse mutinied, burned some for- 
eign ‘hongs,’ stole $25,000 from 
the Customs and wounded several 
foreigners.. We expected these 
revolted soldiers at Amichow 
that night, and it was strange 
to be guarded by a large band 
of other soldiers. Even these 


were in two parties, one afraid of © 


the other. The first train which 
went before us was riddled with 
bullets, but our train got through 
safely. We may meet other 
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friends from Yunnan province 
when we arrive at Haifong to- 
day. There is great jealousy be- 
tween Li, the Yunnan General, 
and Tsai, the president at Yun- 
nanfu. There have been three 
attempts upon the life of the 
latter within three day s, but he 
is a strong man and sits fast. 

Mohammedans and _  aborig- 
ines: revolted. At Tengyueh 
and Tali the Chinese ‘have been 
victorious in a battle. So far as 
I know all missionaries -remain- 
ing in Yunnan were safe when 
we left.’’ 


. The Union Language School. 


Plans are beginning to take 
definite shape in connection with 
the temporary language school 
to be held in Shanghai during 
the coming China New Year 
holidays. The committee, which 


has the matter in charge, issued — 


a descriptive circular early in 
November, sending copies to re- 
presentatives of the Missions in 
the lower Yangtze valley. Ad- 
ditional copies may be had on 
application to the secretary of 


the committee. Thirty applica-— 


tions for entrance have already 
been received, and it is hoped 


_ that quieter political conditions 


may enable many more to plan 
definitely to attend the sessions. 
From the students already en- 
rolled, the following classes will 
probably be made up :— 


Class for beginners (first year 
students) in Wu dialects. 

Class for second year students 
in Wu dialects. 

Class in character reading and 
writing for beginners. 

Class in character reading and 
writing for second year stu- 
dents. 


Class in character for advanced 


students, including newspaper 
reading and letter-writing. 


[January 


Requests have been received for 
classes,in idiom in various 
dialects as well as in Nan- 
kingese and Hangchow Man- 
darin, which will be arranged 
for as soon as enough addition- 
al entrants have been enrolled. 

There will also be a series of 
lectures on methods of study, 
. Phonetics, analysis of charac- 
- ter, etc. 


A well-qualified teaching staff 
has already been enlisted for the 
above classes and the faculty 
will be enlarged, if possible, to 
take care of any additional 
classes which may be desired. 
Those who feel the need of help 
from experts in making a right. 
start or of renewing their zeal 
and improving their methods 
of study, will do well to plan 
their holidays so that they may > 
attend the sessions of this school. 

Owing to unsettled conditions, 
the committee has not been 
able to issue, up to the present | 
time, the promised detailed pros- 
pectus, giving complete inform- 
ation about courses, faculty, 
hours, etc., but the secretary 
(Mr. Wm. R. Stewart, Sung- 
kiang, Chekiang), will be glad 
to give additional information to 
those interested. 


Replica of the Nestorian Monu- 
ment in Japan. | 


During the last two years the 
Japanese Buddhists have been 
much interested at finding that 
many of their religious truths 
and symbols were introduced by 
Kobo Daishi ‘who had been in 
intimate relationship with .the 
Nestorian missionaries in the 
capital of China in the early 
part of the goth century. To 
commemorate this early inter- 
course between Buddhism and 
Christianity the Japanese have 
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this summer put up in their 
Westminster Abbey at Koya- 
san a replica of the Nestorian 


~Mouument ; it is the same 


height and breadth and thick- 
ness as the original in Sianfu. 


Our frontispiece is from a pho- 


tograph taken on the spot. 


= 


Nov. 28th _—Hanyang recaptured 
_ by the Imperialists. — 
--Nov. 2g9th.—Attack on Nanking 


checked 


Nov. 30th.—Revolutionary leaders 


at | desire a three day's 
armistice. Revolutionaries again at- 
tack Nanking but repulsed. 
Grave disorders in Manchuria. Mur- 
der of foreigners in Shensi confirmed. 


. Dec. 1st.—Recapture of Hanyang 
-duein part to dissension among Hunan 
and Hupeh Revolutionary leaders, 


Dec. 2nd.—Nanking captured by 
Revolutionaries. Truce declared at 
Wuchang. General Chang, in com- 
mand of Imperial forces at Nanking, 
escapes. 


Dec. 3rd.—Lawlessness spreading 
rapidly. Three Frenchmen reporied 
wiurdered in Szechuen. Telegrams 
announce that Mongolia has declared 
its independence. 


Dec. 6th.—Revolutionary leaders 
in Shanghai take steps for formation 
of provisional government, Prince 
Chun resigns the Regency. Terms 
of peace are discussed in Hankow. 


Dec. 7th.—Cutting of queues sanc- 
tioned by Imperial Decree. Emperor 
and Empress continue to hold audi- 
ences; but administration is in hands 
of Premier and Cabinet. 


Dec, 8th.—Wuchang receives large 
reénforcements, The Revolutionaries 
here are willing to accept a constitu- 
tional monarchy if majority prefers. 


9th.—Yuan Shih-kai states 
his willingness to appoint delegates 
to a peace conference when place o 
meeting is decided. 


11th.—Another armistice of fif- 
teen days declared at Wuchang. Dr. 
Wu Ting-fang, when requested to 
go to Wuchang to participate: in 
peace negotiations, refuses to go. 


Dec. 13th.—Tang Shao-yi and Gen- 
eral Li to meet in -Hankow for a 


The Month... 


conference on peace terms. It is 


. reported that a grand representative 


ace conference will later be held 
in Shanghai. 


Dec. 14th.—Tang Shao-yi, the Im- 
— Delegate to the Peace Con- 
erence to be held in Shanghai, leaves 
Hankow on his way to Shanghai. 


Dec. 15.—Tang Shao-yi arrives in 
Shanghai. He is met by a large and 
representative body. The Peace Con- 
ference meets in the Town Hall. Dr. 
Wu ‘Ting-fang protests against con- 


_tinuance of military operations in 


Shausi. 


Dec. 18th.—In the Peace Conference 
H. E. Tang Shao-yi and Dr. Wu Ting- 


fang exchange credentials. Peace — 


negotiations are postponed until an 
effective suspension of hostilities is 
insured, 


Dec. 19th.—The murder of Tuan 
Fang is reported. The National As- 


sembly suspends its sittings while 


peace negotiations are being conduct- 
ed in Shanghai. 


Dec. 20th.—The Foreign Consuls 


make unofficial representations to the 


Peace Commissioners urging the im- 
portance of restoring a stable govern- 
ment. The armistice is again extended 
for seven days. | 


Dec. 2Ist.—The Revolutionaries in 
the Peace Conference state that they 
can accept nothing less than a 
Republic. Tang Shao-yi expresses 
himself as in favor of this. No fur- 
ther developments for some days. 


Dec. 25th.—Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
party arrive in Shanghai, 


Dec. 28th,—It is announced that a 
practical scheme is developing to hold 
a National Convention in Nanking to 
decide as to what form the government 
shall take. The armistice will not be 
extended for anything but this. Yuan 
Shih-kai presents the matter to the 
Court which promises an answer in 
three days. Troops are conceutrating 
around Nanking. 
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"Missionary J ournal. 


BIRTHS. 
AT Soochow, October 25th, to Rev. 


and Mrs. F. H. THroop, A. P. M., : 


a son (Harvey Mackenzie). 


At Changtefu, Honan, November | 


25th, to Mr. and Mrs. HUGH MAc- 
KENZIE, Can. P. M., a daughter. 


AT Chefoo, December 6th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. B. (. BROOMHALL, of Tai- 
yuanfu, Shansi, a son (Alfred 
James). | | 


' At Shanghai, December 18th, to Rev. 


and Mrs. Kart Niisson, Sw. M. 
S., Hwangchow, Hupeli, a daughter 
(Eva Ester Elizabeth). 


MARRIAGE. 

AT Tientsin, December sth, Mr. E. 

WELLER to Miss H. M. ——— 
BY, both C. I. M. 


DEATH. 


At Canton, December 17th, Dr. G. 
W. GREENE, S. B. M., from elit 
plexy, aged 60 years, 


ARRIVALS, 


November 26th, Mr. and Mrs. F.S. 
Jovcr and children, returned from 
England, and Miss M, BESCHNIDT 
returned from Germany, all C. I. M. 


November 27th, Mr. M. H. Hur- 
Ton, C. I. M., from Australia, _ 


November 30th, Dr. and Mrs. 


| FRANK GODDARD, and two children, 
A. B. F. M.S. 


3rd, Miss MARGARET 
JOHNSTON; Mr. and Mrs. G. F. A. 


_ KRIENKE and children, C. I. M., re- 


turned, and Miss A. Surgr, C. I. M., 
from Germany. 


December 7th, Mr. and Mrs. L. R. 
and Miss Kearney, all C. 
I. M., from North America, 


toth, Mr. and Mrs. 
HOAGLAND, Y. M. C. A. 


December 16th, Miss S. FARIS, Ae 
P. M, 


December 17th, Mr. and Mrs, 
Burtt S. FENN and child. 


December 24th, Miss EDITH Srur- 
LING; Miss ETHEL, WEBB. 


DEPARTURES. 


November 21st, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. 
SANDBERG and Miss F. HALLIN for 


Sweden, all C. I. M. 


November 28th, Mr. and Mrs. A. | 
JENNINGS and children, C. I. M. for 
North America. 


December 5th, Dr. and Mrs. W, 
WItson, for England. 


December 1oth, Miss I. W. RAM. 
Say, C. I. M., for England. 


December 11th, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
J. EMBERY and children, Cc. 1. 
for Australia. 3 


December 18th, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
LAWSON and Miss E. M. MANDE- 
VILLE, for England via Siberia, all C. 


December 19th, Misses E. and F. 
FRENCH and Miss A. M. CABLE, all 
C. I. M., for England via Siberia. 


December 19th, Rev. and Mrs. J. P. 
DAVIES and children, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. S. ADAMS, Mrs. CORBIN and two 
children, and Mrs. WiLi.tAms, all A, 
B. F. M.S., and all for U.S. A.; Rev. 
and Mrs. C. W. ALLAN and four chil- 
dren, Wes. M., for England. 


December 24th, Dr. and Mrs, Ho- 
BART, M. E. M., for U. Ss. A. 


December -asth, Mr. and Mrs, 
RANCK and two children, Evan. Ass, 
M., for U.S. A. 
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